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OBSERVATIONS 


RESPECTING 


THE   PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE    AND    THE 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN. 


1 1      n    -      ■  ■  **trm 


HPHE  right  allowed  to  every  rank  of  the  people 
to  difcufs  points  in  the  public  conduct  of  their 
rulers,  and  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
when  called  upon  by  the  voice  of  their  condiments, 
or  prompted  by  their  own  fenfe  of  duty,  to  inflitute 
enquiries  into  fuch  conduct,  has  always  been  reckoned 
among  theblemngs  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  the  management  of  public  affairs  are 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  fuch  enquiry ;  and  the 
wholefome  as  well  as  habitual  jealoufy  of  both  the 
people,  and  their  reprefentatives,  watches  over  thofe 
who  are  entrufted  with  it  with  a  fpirit  of  fcrutiny, 
which  though  occafionaliy  inconvenient  and  fome- 

u  times 
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times  apt  to  be  unjuft,  is  one  of  the  falutary  guards 
of  that  freedom,  which  is  our  pride,  our  glory, 
and  the  great  fource  of  our  profperity. 

Of  thefe  topics  of  flrict  invcfligation  there  are 
particularly  two,  which  Parliament  in  its  inherent 
and  ncceuary  function  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
examine  and  to  difcufs,  on  behalf  of  themfelvcs  and 
of  their  conftituents, — the  Influence  of  the  Croivn> 
and  the  Public  Expenditure;  the  laft  indeed  as 
important  with  reference  to  the  former,  as  from  its 
own  fubftantive  effects  on  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of 
the  people.  Its  importance,  in  both  points  of  view, 
is  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude  ;  and  now,  there- 
fore, when  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  and  the 
fituation  of  the  country,  call  for  its  exertion  be- 
yond alt  former  example,  almoft  beyond  all  former 
conjecture,  it  is  doubly  incumbent  on  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  exercife  that  guardianfhip  of  the  pub- 
lic purfe  with  which  it  is  inve/ted,  by  incrcafing 
checks,  and  by  frequent  enquiry. 

This  part  of  its  duty,  Parliament  has,  in  fact, 
performed  within  the  Iaft  four-and-twenty  years  in 
a  manner  more  efficient,   as  well  as  more  active, 

than 
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than  at  any  former  period  of  our  political  hiflory. 
It  is  perhaps  fingular,  and  certainly  mod  honorable 
to  the  individual  Minifter,  that  the  fame  Chancellor 
o£  the  Exchequer,  whofe  duty  it  became  towards 
the  eventful  clofe  of  the  'lad  century,  to  call  forth 
as  well  as  to  manage  the  utmoft  rcfources  of  thj 
nation,  made  it  another  part  of  Ills  duty  to  inftitute 
the  means  of  examination  and  controul  of  that  ex- 
penditure which  he  was  to  direct  and  to  apply.  But 
there  was  in  that  (as  indeed  is  the  cafe  in  all  fuch 
public  mcafures  rightly  undcrftood)  not  lefs  politi- 
cal wifdom  than  political  virtue ;  becaufe  the  credit 
of  the  country  will  always  rife  in  proportion  to  the 
provifions  made,  and  to  the  meafures  adopted,  for 
the  fatisfaction  of  its  creditors,  and  the  conviction 
of  the  people,  with  regard  to  the  juftnefs  and  ap- 
propriation of  its  expenditure. 

Befidcs  the  general  conftruction  (if  the  phrafe 
may  be  allowed)  of  our  government,  adapted  at  all 
times  to  the  purpofe  of  checking  excefs  as  well  as 
abufe  in  its  expenditure,  there  mould  be  an  occa- 
fional  adoption  of  enquiry  to  fuit  particular  cafes 
and  particular  departments.  This  mode  is  rendered 
indifpenfible  from  the  complication,  as  well  as  the 
b  2  novelty, 
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novelty,  of  many  articles  of  public  expenceto  which 
important  and  critical  periods  give  rife ;  in  addition 
to  which  there  is  alfo  an  energy  in  newly  eftablifhed 
inflitutions  for  reflraint  or  inveftigation  beyond  the 
cuftomary  routine  of  official  fupervifion.  In  the 
fupcrintendance  of  great  and  widely  extended  con- 
cerns, no  vigilance  of  department  can  at  all  times 
guard  againft  poffible  abufes  ;  frauds,  or  culpable 
negligence,  will  occasionally  efcape  the  detection- of 
ordinary  management,  notwithstanding  the  utmofl 
circumfpeetion  of  vigilant  officers.  The  bed  chance 
of  difcovering  fuch  particular  abufes,  or  of  fuggeft- 
ing  general  improvements  in  future,  will  be  found 
in  fpecial  enquiries  from  time  to  time :  their  in- 
stitution is  one  of  the  legacies  our  lamented  ftatef- 
man  has  left  us,  not  more  creditable  to  his  memory 
than  ufeful  to  his  country.  This  pointed  excrcife 
of  enquiry  is  now  become  fo  much  a  political  habit 
in  this  country,  that  we  may  venture  to  trufl  no 
future  adminiflration  will  difcountenance  it,  nor  any 
future  generation  allow  it  to  go  into  difufe. 

The  precedents  and  practice  of  fuch  ufeful  en- 
quiries, like  the  precedents  and  practice  of  all  other 
great  public  iuititutions,  it  k  extremely  important 

mould 
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Ihould  be  unfolded  and  illuftrated.  It  is  with  an 
intention  to  a  difcharge  of  that  duty  to  the  country, 
that  the  following  accurate  ftatement  of  the  mea- 
furcs  which  have  been  already  adopted  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  above  alluded  to,  in  one 
point  of  view,  is  made ;  fo  as  not  only  to  mew  what 
has  been  done  towards  retrenchment  of  the  public 
expence,  and  the  confequent  diminution  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  crown,  but  alfo  to  exhibit  the  pre- 
fent  fubfifting  Mate  of  fuch  expence  and  patronage 
fo  much  in  detail,  as  to  afford  every  perfon  the  means 
of  judging  what  further  retrenchments  may  reafon- 
ably  be  expected,  confidently  with  the  good  of  the 
public  fervice,  and,  what  in  truth  is  fynonimous, 
with  proper  encouragement  and  reward  of  merit  in 
the  fervants  of  the  public.  — 

No  of  Annual 

Offices.  Value- 

By  the  Civil  Lift  Act,  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Burke  in  1782,  22  Geo. 3.  c  S2. 
there  were  a&ually  fupprefied  -  -  134.  57,500 
Under  regulations  of  the  Treafury  in 
1782-3,  by  Lord  Shelburne  and 
Mr.  Pitt 144.      13,625 


Making  a  total  of  offices   in  the  Civil 

Lift,  fupprefTed  in  1782-3,  of       -       278      71,125 

But  there  were  offices  created  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  thofe  fupprefTed, 
to  the  amount  of     .     -----     62      10,909 


Making  a  reduction  at  that  time  in  the 

Civil  Lift,  on  the  whole,  of      -     -     216  £  60,216 

B  3 
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No.  of  Annual 

Offices.  Value. 

Brought  forward       216  60,316 

The  Exchequer  Acl  in  1783,  the 
23 Geo. 3 .  c. 82 .  fupprcjfcd\.\\<z  U  flier, 
Tally  Cu  ters,  the  two  Chamber- 
lains, and  the  four  Second  Clerks  in 
the  Tellers  Offices,  all  valuable  fine- 
cures  ;  but  thofe  fupprcflions  were 
not  to  fall  in  till  the  deaths  of  the 
parties     ---------       8      io,oco 

Under  the  fame  a&,  the  offices  of 
Auditor  and  four  Tellers  were  r<r- 
gulated,  to  take  effect  after  the 
deaths  of  the  then  pofieffors  ;  the  in- 
me  of  the  former  was  at  that  time 
£  i9,Sco  a  vcar,  and  would  have 
been  more  now  than  is  here  ftated,  at  6c,cco 

The  four  Tellers  would  now  have  been  88,000 


ouppreffions   and    regulations    in    the 

Exchequer  -------      -  i$S,ccc 

]):dncV  the  falariev  of  the  Auditor  and 

of  the  four  Telle ra       -----  14.800 

A  i':i  rial  faving  in  the  <ii  partmentof  the 

Exchequer        -       ------  143,20.- 

The  Auditors1  acl  in  17^5,  25  Geo- 3. 

c.  ^2     InppreiTed  offices,  the  fees  of 

which,  on  the  National  Debt  alone 

;it  100;.  ;i  million,  would  now  have 

amounted  to  inoie  than  6c,oool.  a 

vcar, on  the  accompts  of  the  Bank, 

•?.c.   and  theiefore  on  the  whole  of 

Carried  forward     224  2^.3416 
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No.  of  Annus! 

Offices.  Value. 

Brought  forward       224  203,416 

Vhe  p\iblic  accounts  audited  by  thofe 

officers  may  be  moderately  ftated  at  70,000 

From  which  mull  be  deducted  as  under, 

Expence  of  all  Ions  ot"  the  New  Board, 

i"  1785.      -     - 9.90O 

Additions  in  1801,    ------  10,031 

Between  1801  and  i8oj,    -     -     -     -        8.10 

la  i8o5,  a  new   Board  was  conltituted 

of  three  Commifliotiers  and  Officers     9,575 

And  in  1806,  the  two  Boards  were 
confolidated,  two  Commiffioners  ad- 
ded, with  an  increafed  eftablifhment, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to       -     -     14,81  r 


Total  of  the  prefent  eflabliflunent 

of  auditing  public  accounts     -  ^45,168 

Actual  faving  of  charge  in  this  depart- 
ment       _-_-.      ._._  543*: 

The  increaied  charge,  occafioned  by 
the  immenfe  accumulation  of  public 
accompts,  has  prevented  the  direct 
laving  by  the  above-mentioned  mea- 
sure being  considerable  ;  but  the 
pofitive  advantages  derived  to  the 
country  from  the  itrict.  inveiliga- 
tion,  which  thofe  accounts  have  un- 
dergone iince  1785,  are  of  iucalcula- 


Carried  forward     -     -     -     -  224  228,248 


*  From  this  however  mould  be  dedufted  the  falary  of  one 
Commif&oner  who  is  dead,  to  whom  no  fucceffor  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed- 

£4 
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No.  cf  Annual 
Offices.  Value. 
Brought  forward     224.                    228,248 
ble  value.     The  number  of  employ- 
ments were  not  altered  by  the  fup- 
preflion  of  the  two  Auditors  of  the 
impreft  under  the  Act  in  that  year, 
and  the   fubfequent   fuppreflion    of 
the  Auditorfhip  of  hides,  as  three 
Commiflioncrs  were   added   to   the 
two  exifting  Comptrollers  of  Army 
accornpts,    to    conltitute    the    new 
Board  then  eftablimed.     The  fubfe- 
quent acts  added  feven  Commiflion- 
crs, making  the  whole  number  ten,* 
without  theComptrollers,  who  ceafed 
to  be  auditors  under  the  laft  aft,  and 
one  was  added  to  their  number;  but 
the  office  of  one  of  the  new  auditors 
having  lapfed  by  death,  and  not  being 
to  be  rilled  up,  the  increafe  in  this 
department  en  the  whole  to  be  de- 
ducted is 7 


Diminution  in  the  number  cf  employ- 
ments, a:.d  Living  in  the  annual 
chargi    in   the   Civil   Lift  and  the 

Exchequer -217  Offices    

Of  the  ;;nnual  value  of        -  -     £228,248 

*  When  the  Act  was  depending  in  the  Iloufe  of  Commons 
itilBof),  the  Author  ventured  to  txpit-is  an  opinion,  that  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Commlflioners  would  rather  retard  than 
ace  Icrate  the  examination  of  the  public  accornpts;  inltead  of 
which  increafe  he  propofed  the  adtlition  of  fume  more  infpec- 
ters.  Experience  may  now  he  refcrtrd  to,  to  decide  whether 
that  opinion  was  well  founded. 

la 
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In    the    Cuftoms  there   was   a  clafs  of  office?, 
granted  by  patent,  in  the  gift  of  the  firft  lord  of  the 
treafury,  abfolute  finccurcs,  and  many  of  them  of 
great  value*  :  this  patronage  was  the  more  definable, 
as  no  local  claims  interfered  with  it  at  all,  which 
left  the  minifler  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  it  among 
the  relations  and  private  friends  of  himfeif,  or  of 
thofe  on  whom  he  was  moil  defirous  of  conferring 
favors.     Thcfe  fmecure  employments,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred   and  ninety-fix,  amounting  at 
that  time  in  value  to  42, cool,   a-year,  and   which 
would  now,  from  the  increafe  of  trade,  have  been 
worth  much  more,  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  determination 
to  abolifh  fo  early  as  Chrifbnas  1784;  from  which 
time    they    remained   vacant   as  they   fell  in.     In 
truth  he  difpofed  of  only  two  of  thofe  from  his 
firft   entrance  into  office  ;     one    given  for   public 
iervices  f,    and    the    other    for    the    fupport     of 
iome  of  the  younger  branches  of  an  ancient,  noble 


*  Oneofthefe,  worth  more  thin  1200I.  a-year,  was  given 
by  Lord  North  to  the  brother  of  Mr.  Robinfon,  and  another, 
of  about  half  that  value,  was  held  by  a  gentleman  in  the  Trea- 
fury for  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  the  joint  fecretaries  of  the  Treafury. 

f  This  was  only  a  moiety ;  there  was  a  furvivor  in  the 
patent,  which  prevented  the  fuppreflion  of  the  ofiice. 

family, 
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family,  utterly  unprovided  for.  The  a£t  for  fup- 
preffing  this  clafs  of  offices  did  not  however  pafs 
till  1798  *,  on  account  of  regulations  in  contem- 
plation for  improving  the  management  of  the  reve- 
nue of  Cuftoms,  at  which  time  there  had  fallen  in 
50,  of  the  annual  value  of  1 3 ,3  2  ol.  f  That  manage- 
ment in  truth  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
fupprcflion  of  the  dcfcription  of  offices  here  noticed, 
as  the  poiTeiTors  of  them,  holding  by  patents,  con- 
ceived themfelves  amenable  only  to  the  Treafury  or 
the  King,  and  fometimes  formally  difclaimed  any 
refponfibility  to  the  Commiflioners  of  the  Cuftoms, 
to  the  manifcfl  inconvenience,  if  not  to  the  lofe,  of 
the  revenue. 

In  1789,  upon  a  iirong  representation  from  the 
Commiflioncrs  of  Excife  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  falaries  of  the  officers  in  their  department 
to  their  very  moderate  maintenance,  efpecially 
having  in  view  the  great  truft  unavoidably  repofed 


*  38  Geo.  III.  c.  86. 

■f-  Thefe  Gnecure  offices  at  all  the  out-ports  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Court  Calendar  of  1751,  p.  102.  They  were  at  that 
early  time  defcribed  as  worth  2,  5.  4,  and  cocl.  a-year,  with 
the  appointment  of  valuable  deputv  ih.ip.  of  great  profit,  They 
have  been  fir.ee    'rr.kti'd  fur  obvious  r  ufons. 


in 
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mi  them,  the  Trcafury  made  confiderable  augmen- 
tations  thereto,  fufficient  to  place  the  officers  in 
filiations  of  reafonablc  competency.  That  was 
done  with  double  profit  to  the  public  ;  as  the 
revenue  was  not  only  benefited  by  the  officers  being 
rendered  independent  of  the  traders,  but,  by  a 
reduction  of  the  expence  of  management,  feven 
hundred  and  fixty-five  officers  having  been  then 
reduced ;  which  effected  an  annual  laving,  after 
iillowincr  for  the  augmentation  of  falarics  to  tliofe 

O  O 

remaining,  to  the  amount  of  12,3451.  But  no 
ibatement  is  made  for  that  arrangement  here, 
it  being  included  in  the  general  flatement  of  the 
Excife  revenue  under  that  head. 

From  this  time  to  1798  no  reduction  of  any 
coniequeiice  took  place  ;  but  in  that  year  when 
the  duty  on  fait  was  doubled,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Pitt 
J  hat  the  revenue  on  that  article  might  be  better 
collected,  and  a  confiderable  laving  effected  to  the 
public,  by  the  management  of  it  being  transferred  to 
the  Excife  ;  which  was  done  accordingly  *,  and  the 
Salt  Board  with  the  whole  eftablifhment  under  it 

•38  Geo.  Ill,  c.  89. 

fup- 
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fupprefled,  by  which  the  Treafury  loft  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  offices  of 
different  forts ;  but  two  hundred  were  added  to 
perform  the  new  duty  under  the  Excife.  In  this 
cafe  alfo  as  the  diminution  and  addition  of  officers 
will  be  included  in  the  general  ftatement  of  revenue 
officers,  no  further  notice  of  it  will  be  taken  here, 
except  to  obferve  that  the  Treafury  loft  a  patronage 
equal  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  Salt  eftablifhment, 
the  new  officers  being  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Com- 
miffioners  of  Excife,  with  whofe  appointments  the 
Treafury  have  very  little  interference. 

The  offices  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Land  Revenue 
for  England  and  Wales  next  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  duties  of  thefe,  it  appeared  to 
him,  were  of  a  nature  which  would  very  well  admit 
of  their  being  performed  by  the  Commiffioners  for 
auditing  the  Public  Accompts :  one  was  held  by 
two  gentlemen  for  their  joint  lives,  the  two  others 
during  ploafure.  Thefe  were  abolifhed  by  law  in 
j  799*,  at  which  time  the  reversion  of  the  moft 
valuable,    worth    more    than    3000I.    a-year,    was 

*  39  Geo.  III.  c.  S3. 

open. 


Offices. 

Annual  Value. 

217 

228,24.3 

196 

42,000 

3 

5, 5CQ 
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open.     The  reduction  then  effeded  was  to  take 
place  upon  the  death  of  the  poifeflbrs. 

Thefe  three  offices  were  of  the  annual  value 
of  5500I.,  which,  added  to  thofe  in  the  Civil  Lilt 
and  Exchequer,  and  the  patent  finecure  employ* 
mcnts  in  the  Cuftoms,  abfolutely  unconnected  with 
the  collection  of  the  duties  except  in  two  or  three 
cafes,  make  the  reduction  as  under  : 

In  the  Civil  Lift  and  Exchequer    - 
In  the  Cuftoms     ------ 

In  the  Land  Revenue      -     -     -     - 

Making  a  total  of  faving  on  official 

eftablifhmcBts 416         £275,748 

To  thefe  reductions  of  expence  and  influence, 
arifmg  from  what  was  done  with  refpecT:  to  offices, 
mould  however  be  oppofed  the  new  eftablifhments 
which  have  been  made,  and  the  new  offices  created 
within  the  fame  period,  from  the  neceffities  of  the 
public  fervice. 

The  bufinefs  of  taking  up  transports  and  con* 
ducting  the  whole  of  the  fervice  (which  during  the 
American  war  had  been  principally  managed  by 
the  Naw  Board,  but  in  fome  inftances  had  been 

per* 
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performed  by  individuals  on  commiiTion  to  their 
own  profit)  had  been  found  to  interfere  (o  eflen- 
tially  with  the  other  duties  of  the  former  as  to  ren- 
der it  indifpcnfibly  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a  Board  for 
that  purpofe  in  September  1794.  In  January  179^- 
the  bufinefs  of  Prifoncrs  of  War  was  put  under  the 
direction  of  this  new  Board;  and  in  1806  the 
whole  department  of  the  Sick  and  Hurt  was  fup- 
preffed,  and  the  duties  transferred  to  it  alio,  which 
leaves  the  balance  as  follows  : 

No.       Snlnrie: 

Offices  added,  Commiffioners  of  Trnnfports     -     -     6         6,4-co 

Secretary  to  do.    ------     i  i  ,oco 


Offices fuppr-Jfed,  Comrniffionersof  oickand  Hurt, 
and  Secret:1.;}'  to  them        -------4. 

Incrcnfe  of  officers  and  falaries  in  cor.fcquence  of 
the  euabufnmer.t  of  the  Tranfport  Board      -        ^ 


The  cftablifbrncnt  of  a  feparate  Board  for  the 
Tranfport  fervice  was  flrongiy  recommended  fo 
early  as  in  1788,  by  the  Commifiioncrs  of  Enquiry; 
and  the  advantages  experienced  from  the  adoption 
of  it  early  in  the  war  have  meft  fully  juftified  a 
compliance  with  that  recommendation.  Thefe  ad- 
vantages are  detailed  at  feme  length  in  a  paper  of 

Novcm- 
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November  i  So  i,  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  I Iiilory  of 
the  Revenue  *.  Referring  to  that  for  more  parti- 
cular information,  it  will  be  fufficicnt  here  to  ftate 
with  prccifion  the  favings  in  direct  expenditure. 

In  a  former  publication  by  the  author,  he  refer- 
red to  a  reprefentation  by  the  commiffioners  to  the 
committee  of  finance  in  179 8,  when  they  faid, 
"  They  have  faved  the  public  fome  hundred  thou- 
"  fand  pounds,  which  but  for  their  clofe  and  con- 
"  ftant  attention,  would  have  been  loft ;  adding* 
11  that  if  the  three  Boards  engaged  before  this 
*:  time  in  hiring  tranfports  for  their  refpeclive  fer- 
"  vices,  had  each  of  them,  through  the  weight  of 
"  bufmefs,  or  want  of  attention,  taken  up  one  fhip 
"  of  a  moderate  fize  more  than  was  neceffiary,  or 
cc  permitted  one  mip  for  each  branch  to  remain 
<c  unemployed,  the  pay  of  thofe  tranfports,  exclu- 
"  five  of  incidents,  would  have  amounted  to  more 
"  than  the  whole  official  charge  of  the  new  Board. 
*c  and  all  the  clerks  under  them."  A  fingle  in- 
ftance,  after  its  eflablifhment,  will  afford  proof  that 
this   was  no    exaggeration.      The   barrack-office, 


*  Vol.  II.  p.  137. 

without 
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without  authority  from  the  treafury,  in  November 
1795,  took  up  fome  mips  to  carry  flores,  for 
which  they  paid  5I.  a  ton,  while  the  commidioners 
for  tranfports  were  taking  up  mips  fheathed  at 
3I.  1  os.  and  coppered  (hips  at  4L 

It  muft  indeed  be  evident  that  much  inconve- 
nience and  lofs  was  unavoidably  fuftained  by  the 
management  of  hiring  mips  having  been  under 
Boards  which  had  other  important  avocations  to 
attend  to,  more  immediately  connected. with  their 
departments.  The  examination  of  the  vcflels,  re- 
fpecting  fize,  fitnefs,  &c.  neceflfarily  devolved  upon 
inferior  officers,  which  bufmefs  is  now  very  dif- 
ferently conducted  ;  and  on  fome  occafions  tranf- 
ports were  taken  up  by  officers  commanding  regi- 
ments or  detachments,  who  could  form  no  judg- 
ment either  as  to  the  hire  or  the  tonnage  of  the 
ihips ;  a  practice  that  frequently  led  to  an  ufelefs 
continuation  of  hire  by  demurrage;  which  has  been 
avoided  by  ftrict  examinations  of  log-books  and 
papers :  a  great  wafte  of  ftores  has  alfo  been  pre- 
vented, by  a  ftrict  invefh'gation  of  the  expenditure 

and   return   of  all  articles. 

Exclufive, 
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Exclufive,  however,  of  the  benefit  which  mult 
have  been  derived  from  the  improved  management 
generally,  fome  particular  heads  may  be  dated,  the 
fevings  on  which  are  capable  of  being  afcertained 
with  a  condderable  degree  of  accuracy.  The  par- 
ticulars will  be  enumerated,  and  will  prove  that 
they  are  forty  times  greater  in  amount  than  the 
charge  incurred  by  the  creation  of  this  Board  *. 

This  will  not  appear  fo  furprifmg,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that  naval  men  mud  be  more  competent 
than  others  to  manage  fea-faring  prifoners  of  war, 
as  well  as  to  engage  proper  vefiels  for  cartels.  One 
more  ilriking  advantage  mould  not  be  omitted,  viz. 
the  fpeedy  and  drift  examination  of  accompts, 
which  had  accumulated  under  the  Sick  and  Hurt 
Board.  Arrears  to  the  amount  of  940,0001.  have 
already  been  fettled ;  notwith (landing  which,  the 
accompts  of  the  lad  war  are  not  yet  all  adjufted  ; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  prefent  war  are  in  fuch  for- 
wardnefs,  that  if  the  fame  punctuality  fhall  continue 
to  be  obferved,  the  whole  will  be  completely 
brought  up  and  fettled  in  a  few  weeks  after  a 
peace.     In  addition  to  all  which  advantages,  a  new 

*  See  p.  31  and  32. 

c  depart- 
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department  has  been  created  for  checking  the  de- 
livery and  returns  of  (lores,  medicines,  and  necef- 
faries  of  every  furgeon  in  the  navy,  as  well  as  of 
the  furgeons  and  agents  of  hofpitals  at  home  and 
abroad. 

•The  relief  thus  afforded  to  the  Navy  Board,  by 
removing  the  tramport  bufmefs  from  under  then- 
control,  ftill  left  their  eftablifhment  unequal  to 
providing  for  the  widely  extended  operations  of  this 
war,  which  rendered  a  confiderable  increafe  to  it 
absolutely  indifpenfible.  The  number  of  commif- 
fioners  of  the  navy  was  found  altogether  unequal  to 
checking  the  expenditure  in  its  various  branches, 
providing  at  the  fame  time  for  a  Uriel:  and  clofe  exa- 
mination of  accompts,  as  well  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  ftores  as  of  cam  ;  efpecially  as,  on 
foreign  fiations  in  particular,  opportunities  were  af- 
forded for  abufes  to  animmenfe  extent,  from  the  want 
of  a  fuperintending  and  controling  authority  on  the 
fpot :  the  bell  remedy  for  which  it  was  conceived 
would  be  the  appointment  of  reiident  commifiioners 
at  certain  places  abroad,  where  there  had  been 
none  before.  On  the  whole,  between  1798  and 
18C9,  there  were  added  eleven  principal  officers 
i::d  commitlioncrs  of  the  navy  at  home,  including 

thofe 
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thofe  at  She'ernefs  and  Dq^tford,  and  four  abroad : 
But  four  at  home  and  two  abroad  were  difcontinued 
between  1784  and  1795,  when  it  was  thought  their 
fervices  were  not  required  ;  which  is  a  clear  manu 
legation  that  nothing  but  the  public  good  was  in 
view  when  the  additions  were  made.  The  molt 
important  of  thofe  took  place  indeed  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  commhTioners  for  naval  re- 
vifion.  On  the  whole,  within  the  period  of  our 
inquiry,  the  additions  and  diminutions  of  the  prin- 
cipal oflicers  and  commiflioners  of  the  navy  are  as 
follows : 


Added    --.,._ 

No.  of 
Olfices. 

6 

Salaries. 

I5,90O 

4,300 

— — 

—— . 

On  the  balance  an  increafe  of* 

9 

1 1 ,6co 

To  which  is  to  be  added  an  aug* 

mentation  of  falaries     -     -     - 

8,300 

Carried  forward 

9 

19,900 

*  When  the  falaries  of  the  Commiflioners,  as  augmented,  are 
compared  with  the  arduous  duties  they  have  to  perform,  as  well 
as  the  inceffant  labor  attendant  thereupon,  it  will  not  be 
thought  they  are  over-paid.  This  obfervation  applies  molt 
ftrongly  perhaps  to  the  commiflioners  in  the  dock  yards  ;  and 
in  a  mod  particular  manner  to  the  one  at  Portfmouth.  whofe 
{alary  k  i,20oL  with  a  houfe,  and  an  cftablifhment  neceffary  in 
his  particular  fituation  to  be  kept  up  for  receiving  ftrano-ers 
and  oflicers,  which  cannot  be  tnaintamedat  muchJefs  than  twice 
that  furru 
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No.  of 
Offices.  Salaries 


Brought  over  9  19,900 
Increafe  to  the  falary  of  the  firft 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
make  it  5,000!.  nett ;  ftill 
lower  than  the  falaries  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State     -     -     -  2>i5° 

Total  increafe  to  Admiralty  and  Navy 

Boards         22,050 

To  the  number  of  the  Commiflioners 
of  Victualling,  no  addition  has  been 
made  ;  but  to  their  ordinary  duties, 
which  were  increafed  beyond  what 
they  had  been  in  any  former  war, 
there  was  added,  in  1794,  the  pur- 
chafe  of  provifions  and  all  victual- 
ling {lores  for  the  army  on  foreign 
ftations,  which  compelled  them  to 
a  long  attendance  daily,  inftcad  of 
the  moderate  one  of  three  days  in  the 
week  before  that  bufinefs  was  thrown 
upon  them  ;  which  induced  an  aug- 
mentation of  falaries  and  allowances 
to  the  Commiflioners  and  their  fe- 
cretary,  amounting  to      -     -     -     -  3 ,450 

Total  increafe  of  naval  eflablifhmcnts 

of  all  forts 9  £  2S>SCC 


But  in  this  cafe,  as  in  that  of  the  Tranfporr 
Board,  favings  were  effected  greatly  exceeding  the 
increafed  expence,  as  will  be  plainly  fhown  in  an- 
other place. 

2  The 
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The  Board  of  Control  for  the  Affairs  of  India 
was  eftablifhed  in  17S4,*  confiding  (exclufive 
of  a  number  of  members  without  falaries)  of  three 
Commiffioners  and  a  Secretary,  at  the  expence  to 
the  Eaft  India  Company  of  -  -  -  -  6,500!. 
And  about  the  fame  time  a  committee  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council,  with  a  Prefident  and  Vice 
Prcfident,  was  appointed  to  tranfact  the  bufinefs 
which  had  been  formerly  executed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade :  but  the  members  compofing  it,  holding 
other  offices  of  profit,  have  no  falaries  fc>'  their 
duty.  The  only  expence,  therefore,  attending  the 
cftablilhment  to  be  taken  into  this  eftimate  is  500I. 
a  year  each  to  two  clerks  of  the  Privy  Council,  who 
attend  as  fecretaries,  making  an  annual  charge  of 
loool. 

The  only  remaining  branch  to  be  added  to  the 
increafe  of  Eftablifhments  is  that  of  the  Barracks  ; 
and  it  is  become  a  heavy  one.  What  the  difference 
of  expence  is  between  the  maintenance  of  troops 
in  quarters  and  barracks  is  extremely  difficult  to 
— — ■ ♦  ^ 

*  By  24  Geo.  III.  c.25. 

c  3  afcertain; 
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afcertain ;  there  are  fo  many  varying  circumftances 
as  to.  have  defeated  the  utmoft  endeavour  that  has 
been  ufed  for  the  purpofb :  but  the  inveftigation 
which  has  taken  place,  at  the  expence  of  much 
labor  in  the  offices,  leads  to  a  perfuafion  that 
the  author  was  under  a  miftake,  when  he  expreiTed 
an  opinion  in  a  former  publication  that  the  barrack 
fyftem  was  one  of  ceconomy  ;  he  fell  into  the  error 
from  a  ftatement  of  the  late  Barrack  Matter 
General,  who  moft  affurtdly  thought  it  was  a 
correal;  one  when  it  was  made ;  or  he  would  not 
have  allowed  it  to  go  out  to  the  world  under  the 
fanction  of  his  authority.  The  eftablifhment  is 
very  large  and  very  expeniive,  much  exceeding 
any  conjecture  the  author  had  formed  on  the  fubject. 


i^'- 


The  three  Commiflioners  and  Secre- 
tary     ......... 

Three  Infpe&ors  Genera!,  eleven 
Afiitlant  InipeCt.ors  General,  one 
Infpeclor  of  Stores,  one  Infpe&or 
of  Returns,  one  Accountant  and 
Afliflant      --- 7,900 

Two  Architects  and  Surveyors,  one 
Checking  Clerk,  two  Afliflant 
Surveyors",  and  one  Law  Clerk      -     1,697 


Total  of  tl;e   Eoard  and   Officers  in 

Ldiiuo;],  '.xcluii' .  of  Clerks     -    -  Lll  \f. 


£ 

'3-497 

6oo 

400 

1,092 
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Brought  forward 
At  Edinburgh,  two  Affillant  Archi- 
tects and  one  Principal  Clerk 
One  Accomptant  to  bringupaccompts 
in  arrear    -------- 

55ix  AfTiftant   Surveyors   On    building 
accompt      -------- 


Total  of  the  Board  and  OfTicers  under  them         -1 5>5^9 

Barrack    Mailers   <j    at    15s.    a  day, 

and  146  at  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.     -  25,545 

Twenty     Afliftant    Barrack    Mailers 

from  10s.  to  5s.  a  day     ...     -     2,097 

Nine   Storekeepers   from  js.  to   2s,  a 

Day      -        -        -       -.----         623 

28,265 

Total  of  Barrack  Eftablifhment,  184  

perfons,  exclufive  of  CI  -rks,  Bar- 
rack Serjeants,  and  Labourers 
(whofe  pay  is  not  included  here)  ^43.854 


Summary  of  the  Increafe  and  Decreafc  of  Official  Appointments . 

No.  of 

Offices.  Value. 

Reduced. — Civil     Lift,    Exchequer, 

Cuftoms,  Land  Revenue,  &c.        -  416  275,748 

Added.— Total  of  naval  cftablifh- 
ments,  without  reference  to  the 
politive  favings  made  in  two  of  the 
departments,  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  another  place       -  9  25,500 


n  f  Reduced  416  27^,748 

Carryover     \  T  <j»/t 

t  Added  9  25,500 


c  4 
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No.  of 

Offices.  Value. 

■a        ■,.  f      Reduced  416  275,748 

Brought  over     -{        .  ,,    ,  T  _  /j>/*t~ 

°  I      Added  9  25,500 

Board  of  Control       -_---*-     4  6,500 

Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  1 ,000 

Barrack  Department      -     -     -     -     184  44,000 

197 77,000 


Making  in  the  whole  of  official  eflab- 
lifliments,  unconnected  with  the 
management  of  the  Revenue,  a  re- 
duction  of-------         219  £198,748 


It  would,  however,  certainly  be  unjuft  to  con- 
fider  this  part  of  the  fubject  drily  on  a  comparifon 
of  the  number  and  value  of  the  offices :  it  mould 
in  fairnefs  be  adverted  to,  that  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  thofe  abolifhed  were  abfolute  finecures, 
many  of  them  for  life,  and  that  fome  of  the  moft 
valuable  were  open  to  grants  in  reverfion* ;  fome, 
as  already  obferved,  mifchievous  from  the  nature 
of  the  appointments  ',  and  moll  of  the  remainder 
ufeful  only  to  the  parties,  and  as  fources  of  influ- 
ence to  the  minifler  :  whereas  the  employments 
created  have  all  been  pofitively  required  by  the 
neceflities  of  the  public  fervice,  and  demand  con- 
ffont  and   laborious  attendance.     Of  courfe,  the 


*  One  Auditorfhip  of  the  Impreft,  the  moft  valuable  office  of 
the  whole,  foon  became  vacant ;  an  Auditoi (hip  of  the- 
X.and  Revenue,  aud  the  Kiug's  Remembrancerfliip  were 
grattab'c;  *3  reverfion. 

influence 
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influence  derived  from  the  latter  is  mod  efl'en- 
tially  different  both  in  its  degree  and  in  its  direction. 
Of  the  former,  influence  was  in  many  cafes  the 
direct  object  j  of  the  latter,  it  is  only  an  incidental 
and  unavoidable  confequence. 

If  we  were  to  Hop  here,  it  might  not  unreafon- 
ably  be  afked,  whether  any  candid  man  can  refufe 
to  admit  that  much  has  been  done  for  keeping 
down  the  official  charge  upon  the  public,  and 
towards  temperately  diminifhing  the  influence  of 
the  Crown. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  did  not  confine  his  views  to 
what  might  be  done  by  official  arrangements,  but, 
locking  anxioufly  to  reforms,  wherever  they  could 
be  made,  he  effected  many  more  confiderable 
favings  to  the  public  than  thofe  we  have  enume- 
rated, and  at  the  fame  time  facrificed  an  influence 
as  Minifter,  much  more  dangerous  than  any 
poffeffed  by  the  Crown,  becaufe  more  fecret  and 
unobferved  ;  the  extent  of  it,  indeed,  could  be 
known  only  to  himfelf,  and  to  thofe  imme- 
diately in  his  confidence.  We  fliall  ftate  the  mea- 
fures  to  which  we  allude  in  their  order,  beginning 

with 
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with  Loans  and  Lotteries  ;  which  uied  in- 
variably to  be  fettled  by  bargains  made  between 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  certain 
number  of  perfons,  feleded  by  him  :  then  mewing 
the  profit  to  the  public,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
pra&ice  of  making  private  contracts  with  perfons 
intended  to  be  favoured,  for  fupplying  the  troops 
on  foreign  flations  with  provifions  and  money,  and 
fometimes  for  furnifhing  mips,  as  already  alluded 
to  ;  and  clofmg  this  part  of  the  account  with  the 
profit  derived  from  the  mode  irrevocably  efta- 
blifhed  refpecling  the  renewals  of 'crown  /cafes.  In 
each  of  which  cafes  the  influence  diminifhed  was 
not  onlv  ex'iciiiive,  but  was  obvioufly  in  its  nature 
much  more  objectionable  than  any  that  could  be 
acquired  by  the  difpofal  of  offices  ;  as  the  effect 
of  the  former  was  fecret  and  unobferved,  whereas 
the  latter  is  apparent  and  generally  known. 

The  former  practice,  of  making  loans,  was  for  the 
Minifter  to  fettle,  with  a  few  felccl  friends  in  the 
city,  the  terms  on  which  they  fliould  be  made  ;  and 
then  to  give  thefe,  lids  of  more  private  friends, 
intended  to  be  favored,  with  the  fpecific  fums 
for  each,      Under   fuch   a  fyftein    it  cannot   b<- 

doubted 
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doubted  but  that  the  conditions  were,  in  general, 
iufficiently  favorable  to  the  contractors,  and  that 
it  was  always  intended  they  fhould  be  fo.  In  one 
inftance,  in  the  latter  end  of  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration, the  Scrip  was  at  a  premium  of  iol. 
per  cent,  two  days  before  the  names  of  the  fub- 
fcribers  were  lent  to  the  Bank  from  the  Treafury, 
Of  courfe,  every  io,oool.  allotted  to  a  private 
friend  was  prccifely  the  fame  thing  as  putting  a 
thoufand  pounds  bank  note  into  his  hand.  Mr. 
Pitt,  feeing  all  the  evils  of  fuch  a  practice,  originate^ 
the  principle  oi"  open  competition  for  loans,  by 
giving  public  notice  in  the  city,  through  the  Bank 
of  England,  that  he  would  receive  propofals  from 
as  many  fets  of  gentlemen  as  mould  be  inclined  to 
make  them,  and  would  accept  the  lowed  tenders 
that  mould  be  given  in  by  perfons  of  known  credit* ; 
which  tenders  were  to  be  opened  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank,  in  order  to  guard  againfl  any  partiality  on 


*  The  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  were 
jllways  previously  coufuked  as  to  the  competency  cf  the  perfons 
who  fent  in  lifts  ;  and  only  one  inflance  is  recollected  of  a 
doubt  having  been  expreffed  of  the  fufficieucy  of  thofe  who 
defired  to  offer 

the 
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the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  two  gentlemen  was  pre- 
vioufly  put  a  memorandum,  fealed  up,  of  the  lowed 
terms  that  would  be  accepted  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  to  prevent  any  poflible  collufion,  by  a  com- 
bination among  different  fets  of  perfons  offering  for 
the  loan. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compute,  with  any  de- 
gree of  correctnefs,  the  exact,  fums  that  have  been 
faved  by  this  fyftem,  firft  introduced,  and  fteadily 
adhered  to  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  but,  referring  to  the  actual 
premiums  at  which  the  Omnium  on  the  loans  fold, 
on  the  firft  appearance  of  each  in  the  market,  in 
the  years  ftated  in  tfce  note  *,  it  would  be  a  mode- 


Premium. 

*  1111781 

. 

8-1  to  11 

In  1800 

i|  to  if 

1782 

- 

4     to  5 

1801 

I|   to    if 

1783 

- 

6ls  to  7 1 

I8C2 

31  to  3| 

1790 

. 

\    to      % 

1803  x 

*794 

- 

1    to   IV 

1804 

3!  to  4 

1/95 

- 

4     to  4! 

1805 

3?  to  4f 

1796 

. 

3r  t0   4$ 

1806 

3j  to.4£ 

1797  t 

- 

1807 

i  to  ii 

1798 

- 

1     to   1 ! 

1808 

t\  to  3 1- 

1799 

- 

3\  to  4I 

IS09 

1     to  ii 

f  This  year  the  Loan  was  at  a  Difcount  iiom  I  to  if. 
;  Par,  and   I  J-  Difcount. 


rate 
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rate  eftimatc  to  put  it  at  3I.  per  cent.;  and  as 
274,000,0001.  has  been  borrowed  fince  1793,  for 
the  fervice  of  Great  Britain  only,  exclufive  of  navy 
and  exchequer  bills  funded,  the  faving  to  the  public 
in  feventeen  years  may  be  computed  at  8,2  2o,oool. 
equal  to  483,0001.  a  year. 

The  immediate  faving  by  Mr.  Pitt's  meafure  of 
directing  the  purchafes  of  provifions,  and  of  (lores 
of  various  forts,  to  be  made  by  the  Commiflioners 
of  Victualling,  which  had  under  former  govern- 
ments been  a  fource  from  whence  his  predeceflbrs 
had  derived  great  as  well  as  unobferved  influence, 
comes  next  under  our  conlideration. 

The  practice  had  been  for  the  Treafury  to  give 
beneficial  contracts  to  perfons  felected  from  favor 
for  purchafing  all  articles  of  thofe  defcriptions, 
and  for  remitting  money  to  foreign  ftations ;  from 
whence  the  individuals  derived  large  profits,  and 
the  public  fuftained  confiderable  lofs.  Mr.  Pitt 
therefore,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  lafl 
war,  put  an  end  to  that  fyflem  entirely,  and  directed 
that  all  provifions  for  the  army  mould  be  procured 
by  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Victualling ;  and  on  the 

efla- 
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i*ftablimment  of  the  Tranfport  Board,  that  ftores  of 
all  other  kinds  fhould  be  provided  by  them.  The 
ceconomical  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was  felt 
not  only  in  the  faving  of  the  profit  which  the  con* 
tractors  who  purchafed  for  the  public  derived  from 
the  tranfactions ;  but  a  mifchievous  competition  in 
the  provifion  market  was  avoided  between  the  Com- 
miflioners  for  Victualling  who  bought  for  the  navy, 
and  the  agents  of  the  Contractors  who  bought  for  the 
army.  In  this  inftance  again,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  a  precife  fum  as  the  faving  to  the  public  ;  but  as 
we  know  that  the  amount  of  the  fums  paid  for  army 
provifions,  &c.  by  the  Commifiioners  of  Viclualling 
from  1794  to  1808  was  8,477,000!.,  we  may 
venture  to  conjecture  that  the  contractors  would  not 
have  derived  a  lefs  profit  than  5I.  per  cent,  on  that, 
under  the  old  fyftem,  equal  annually  to  £  28,250; 
it  would  probably  have  been  much  more.  It  was 
not  however  under  the  Treafury  only  that  beneficial 
contracts  were  held  ;  it  will  be  feen  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  obfervations  that  members  of  the  Iloufe 
of  Commons  had  contracts  alfo  with  the  Navy  and 
Ordnance  Boards  ;  one  gentleman,  a  merchant 
refident  in  London,  had  a  contract  "  for  calling  fuch 
'•'  iron  ordnance  as  mould  be  wanted."      Nothing 

is 
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is  however  taken  into  this  account  for  favings  in 
confequence  of  thefc  contracts  having  been  put  an 
end  to,  an  they  were  of  uncertain  amount ; — 
nor  for  the  lofs  avoided  by  the  Tranfport  Board  now 
purchafing  (lores,  inftead  of  favored  individuals. 

Here  it  is  proper,  however,  we  fhould  bring  to 
account  the  actual  favings  made  in  the  departments 
now  under  the  direction  of  the  Tranfport  Board- 
to  which  we  before  generally  referred. — 

Since  the  bufinefs  of  the  Prifoners  of  War  has  been 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Commiflioners 
f^r  Tranfport^,  fifteen  depots  at  home,  and  four 
abroad,  have  been  fupprefled ;  by  which  a  diminu- 
tion of  annual  expence  has  been  cfFec/ted  of  at  lead  JT  14,0^0 

The  Commiflioners  reduced  the  price  of  the  rations 
of  the  prifoners  of  war,  in  1796,  from  8~d.  to  Gld. 
a  day,  at  which  it  has  continued,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  price  of  provisions  ;  chiefly  by  a 
partial  fubftitution  of  fait  iiili  for  the  fame  quantity 
wJ  beef;  which,  for  the  number  of  prifoners  before 
the  arrival  of  thofe  from  Walcheren,  would  be  an- 
nually e ------    161, oca 


Carried  over,     JT  175.ee 


'•  That  the  prifoners  of  war  have  not  fufFered  in  their  health 
by  the  change  of  the  ration  is  evident,  as  they  are  now  a* 
healthy  as  they  have  been  at  any  time.  When  this  account 
was  received  in.  Sept.  1809,  there  were  confined  at  Norman.-- 
Crofs  6000,  of  whom  only  feven  were  lie':.  Would  to  Gcd 
there  were  only  the  fame  proportion  of  Britifh  prifoners  in 
France   on  the   lick  lift! 
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Brought  over         £    175,000 
In  Yi'ftualling  prifoncrsof  war  abroad  there  has  been 
a  diminution  of  5*/.  a  day  per  man,  which  on  the 
prefent  number  would  be  annually     -----      23,300 


Total  faving,  prifoners  of  war    -  -  -     £  198,300 

Expenditure  of  the  Sick  and  Hurt  Depart- 
ment in  the  years  1804  and  i8cj       -     ,£536,200 

Expenditure  of  the  Tranfport  Board  for 
the  fame  fcrvices,  with  an  increafed  navy, 
in  1807  and  1808 -  505,600 

In  two  years  -  -  -  -  £  30,600 
Annual  faving  on  the  Sick  and  Hurt  -----  15,300 
By  the  determination  of  a  contract,  which  had  exifted 
more  than  40  years  with  one  family,  for  conveying 
troops  to  and  from  Ireland,  which  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  Tranfport  Board,  in  1795,  foon  after 
its  formation,  there  has  been  a  faving  of  about 
£132,000,  equal  in  annual  amount  to  9*400 

Total  faving  by  improved  management  under  the 
Tranfport  Bqard,  without,  as  already  obferved, 
taking  any  pecuniary  credit  for  this  Board  now 
purchafing  ftores £223,000 


The  next  great  and  important  head  of  faving 
effected  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  navy  and  victualling  bills 
and  ordnance  debentures. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  navy 
is  fatisfied  by  bills  which  in  the  American  war  were 

at 
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Et  a  difcount  from  iol.  to  ill.  and  13I.  per  cent.  *, 
thole  without  intereft  at  double  that  amount,  al- 
though always  paid  within  eighteen  or  twenty 
months ;  the  lofs  arifmg  from  which  Mr.  Pitt  en- 
deavoured to  correct  in  1794,  by  obtaining  an 
act  f  to  afcertain  the  punctual  payment  of  all  fuch 
bills  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  with  intereft 
from  their  date.  That,  however,  failing  in  its 
effect,  another  act  {  was  parTed  in  1797,  to  infure 
the  bills  being  fatisfied,  with  intereft,  in  90  days 
from  the  date  ;  fmce  which  the  payments  have 
been  confidered  the  fame  as  if  made  in  cafli.  The 
parts  of  the  naval  expenditure  fatisfied  in  this  man- 
ner, in  the  prcfent  war,  have  amounted  to  more 
than  1 0,000, oool.  annually;  reckoning  the  dif- 
count, therefore,  on  the  whole  of  the  intereft  and 
non-intereft  bills  fo  low  as  1  il.  per  cent.,  the  faving 
to  the  public  annually  would  be  1,1 00, oool. 

*  Difcounts  on  Navy  and  Victualling  Bills. 

1778  4ito8i 

1779  7,  and  from  June,  10  and  u. 

1780  li\  to  12,  the  whole  year. 

1781  12  to  14,  once  as  low  as  11. 

1782  II  to  13,  once  as  low  as  10. 

1783  13!  to  18,  once  as  low  as  9. 
3784  15  to  2  if ,  once  as  low  as  12. 

I  34  Geo.  III.  c.  21.  :£  37  Geo.  III.  c.26. 

d  On 
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On  the  ordnance  expenditure,  the  laving  has 
been  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  becaufe  all  their 
debentures  were  without  intcreft,  and  the  difcoimt 
from  24I.  to  30I.  per  cent.  *  The  part  of  the 
ordnance  expenditure  which  ufed  to  be  paid  by 
debentures,  and  is  now  fatisfred  by  prompt  pay- 
ments, was,  on  the  average  of  the  laft  three  years, 
2,491,0001.,  and  computing  the  difcount  at  only 
20I.  per  cent.,  the  faving  thus  effected  is  499,000!. 
annually. 

The  laft  head  of  faving  by  management,  is  un- 
der that  of  the  cftates  of  the  Crown.  The  act.  of 
the  1  ft  of  Queen  Anne f,  continued  at  the  beginning 
of  each  fucceeding  reign,  for  limiting  grants  of 
crown  lands  to  31  years,  put  a  (lop  to  the  actual 
alienation  of  the  property  of  the  Crown  ;  but,  in 
its  operation,  had  the  effect  of  greatly  adding  to 
the  influence  of  it,  and  certainly  afforded  no  pro- 
tection whatever  to  its  revenues,  as  will  be  feen  in 
the  note  below  J  .     In  reigns  antecedent  to  that  of 

»  See  Finance  Report  1782,  p.  22.         f  I  Ann.  it.  1.  c.  7. 

~\.  In  15  years,  to  17 15,  the  whole  income  from  crown 
lands,  including  rents,  fines,  and  grants  of  all  forts,  was 
22,62J.l.,  equal  to  1,5001.  a-year.  Journals  of  H.  C.  vol.  2D. 
p.  520. ;  and  in  7  years,  to  1746,  was  15,600!^  equal  to  2,228'. 
a-year.    Journals,  vol.  25.  p.  206. 

Queen 
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Ouccn  Anne,  when  grants  were  perpetual,  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  were  made  became  imme- 
diately independent  of  the  Crown,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  gave  very  early  proofs  of  that  indepen- 
dence :  whereas,  by  the  meafure  adopted  on  the 
acceffion  of  the  Queen,  every  grantee,  or  the  pcr- 
fon  reprcfenting  him,  became  dependent  on  the 
minifter  for  a  renewal  of  his  leafe,  for  which  appli- 
cations were  generally  made  at  fuch  times,  and  on 
fuch  occafions,  as  were  thought  to  afford  the  bed 
hope  of  their  being  attended  to,  on  terms  favour- 
able to  his  intereft. 

Under  this  fyftem  Mr.  Pitt,  on  coming  into 
office,  found  the  whole  landed  property  of  the 
crown,  and  the  income  arifing  from  it,  in  every 
way,  very  little  exceeding  4,oool.  a-year.  He 
therefore,  after  long  enquiries,  and  mod  attentive 
confideration,  applied  a  remedy  in  1794,  when  an 
act*  was  palfed,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  no 
leafe  fhall  be  renewed  till  within  a  fhort  period  of 
its  expiration,  nor  till  an  actual  furvey  fhall  have 
been  made  by  two  profeflional  men  of  experi- 
ence and  character,  who  are  required  to  certify  the 


34  Geo.  III.  c.  75. 
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true  value  of  the  premifes  to  the  Treafury,  attefted 
on  their  oaths.  No  abufe  can  therefore  take  place, 
nor  any  undue  favour  be  (hewn,  under  the  pro- 
vifions  of  this  law,  unlefs  furveyors  of  eminence 
in  their  line  fhall  deliberately  perjure  themfelves-, 
or  a  Treafurv  ihall  be  found  bold  enough  to  orant 
leafes,  or  renew  them,  at  a  lefs  value  than  (hall  be 
certified  to  them,  which  could  not  efcape*  imme- 
diate detection,  as  there  is  a  claufe  in  the  ad  re- 
quiring an  account  to  be  laid  before  Parliament 
annually,  "  of  what  leafes  or  grants  fliall  have  been 
"  made  in  the  year  preceding ;  for  what  terms  or 
"  eftates  ;  the  annual  value,  as  returned  on  oath 
"  by  the  furveyors  j  the  annual  value  of  the  lad 
<:  preceding  furvey  ;  what  rents  mail  have  been 
<c  referved,  or  what  fines  paid  ;  and  upon  what 
"  other  confiderations  fuch  leafes  mall  have  been 
"  reflectively  made." 

More  Uriel:  provifions  to  guard  againft  any  eva- 
fion  of  the  law  could  hardly  have  been  deviled. 
Under  this  management  the  revenue  arifing  from 
the  eftates  of  the  Crown  has  increafed,  in  the  fif- 
teen years  fince  the  law  took  effect,  from  4,251/. 
to  63,862k  and  will  go  on  improving  till  it 
3  amounts 
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amounts  to  about  400,0001.*  And  this  aug- 
mentation of  revenue  is  accompanied  by  a  material 
deprivation  of  influence,  as  above  alluded  to,  which 
the  minuter  formerly  derived  from  the  power 
he  exercifed  over  the  property  of  the  Sovereign. 
To  what  an  extent  that  might  be  available  to  him, 
fome  judgment  may  be  formed  by  obferving,  that 
of  the  perfons  holding  Crown  leafes  when  the  act 
was  parted,  upwards  of  eighty  were  members  of  one 
or  the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament  :  and  it  is  hardlv 
neceflary  to  add  that,  in  the  cafes  of  other  leffees, 
the  parties,  who  might  have  the  means  of  doing 
fo,  would  naturally  refort  to  felicitations  of  friends 
for  obtaining  the  minifler's  favor.  The  profit 
from  this  arrangement  is  already-,  as  dated  above, 
annually  59,61  ii. 

There  remains  Mill  one  other  head  of  expence 
and  influence,  that  has  been  retrained  within  the 
period  on  which  we  have  been  obferving  :  we  al- 
lude to  the  Home  Secret  Service,  limited  now  to 


*  See  Report  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Crown  Lauds, 
dated  the  ill  of  Dec  r"0".  Printed  copy  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  p.  20. 

!">     *  FO.OOol. 
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io,cooI.  a  year,  which  was  before  unlimited*: 
but  as  the  iffues  on  that  head  were  fluctuating 
and  uncertain,  though  fometimes  to  a  very  large 
amount,  no  credit  is  taken  for  them  in  the  follow- 
ing general  eflimate  : 

Recapitulation  of  Savings. 

On  a  compare  of  the  increafe  and  de- 

crcafc  of  official  appointments  f     - 

On  Loans       --.-.__. 

On  purchafes  made  by  the  Commif- 
fioners  for  Victualling,  inftead  of  by 
favoured  Contractors       -     -     -     «•  28,000 

From  mcafurcs  adopted  by  the  Com- 

miffioners  for  Tranfports       -     -     -  223,000 

From  difcount  on  Navy  and  Victual- 
ling Bills  being  difcontinued     -     -  i,ioo,Goc 

Do.  on  Ordnance  Debentures       -     -  499,000 


No.  of 

Annual 

Office.. 

Value. 

219 

£  198,000 

483,000 

Carried  forward      £  2,531,000 


*  By  the  22  Geo.  III.  c.82. 

-f-  It  fhould  here  be  noticed  again,  that  the  favings  to  arife 
from  the  regulation  of  two  of  the  Tellerfhips,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  two  Chamberlainfhips,  and  Tally-writerfhip  in  the 
Exchequer,  the  J*  uditorfhips  of  the  Land  Revenue,  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  fuch  of  the  patent  offices  in  the  Cuftoms 
as  have  not  fallen  in,  will  not  be  effectual  till  the  deaths 
of  the  holders  ;  but  the  Acts  having  pafTed  for  the  feveral 
picafurc?,  the  purpofes  cannot  be  defeated. 

Brought 
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No.  of  Annual 

Offices.  Value. 

Brought  forward     219     £2,531,000 

Tiy  improvement  of  the  revenue  ari- 

ilng  from  the  landed  cilates  of  the 

Crown     - -  59,000 

Limitation  of  Home   Secret    Service 

Money ■ 

£  2,590,000 

Thcfe  mcafures  of  ceconomy,  and  for  correcting 
abufes,  were  followed  up  by  other  laws,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Grcnville,  for  enfuring  the 
payment  of  the  public  revenue,  in  various  branches, 
regularly  into  the  exchequer,  and  guarding  againft 
abufes  in  the  expenditure  of  it  * ;  and  for  abolish- 
ing fome  offices  in  the  cuftoms,  and  regulating 
others,  in  Ireland,  on  a  fimilar  plan  with  the  one 
adopted  in  England  f  ;  alio  for  an  examination  into 
abufes  in  offices  in  Ireland  \. 

The  courfe,  we  propofed  to  purfue,  leads  us 
next  to  confider  the  flate  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  as  derived  from  the  number  of  perfons  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  holding  employments  dur- 
ing pleafure  now,  and  who  held  fuch  at  fome  former 
periods.  By  the  Civil  Lift  Act  in  1782,  the  under- 
mentioned offices  were  abolifhed  ;  many  of  the  pof- 


*  46  G.III.  c.45.  75.76. 80. 82. 150. 
•j-47Cx.HI.  c.  12.  ±47G.  TIL  c.41. 
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feflors  of  which  were  ufually  in  parliament  j  and 
when  the  meafure  was  adopted,  the  numbers 
following  were  actually  in  one  or  the  other 
houfe ;   viz. 


Board  of  Trade       -     -     - 

Houfe  of 
Lords. 

I 

Houfe  of 

Commons. 

5 

Paymafter  of  Pcnfions  -     - 

T 

Lords  of  Police,   Scotland 

4 

i 

Jewel  Office         .... 

I 

i 

Great  Wardrobe      -     -     - 

i 

i 

Treafurer  of  the  Chamber 

2 

Cofferer  of  the  Houfehold 

Z 

Clerks  of  the  Green  Cloth 

6 

Board  of  Works      -     -     - 

3 

Mafler  of  the  Harriers 

I 

Matter  of  the  Fox  Hounds 

i 

22 


To  thefe  fhould  be  added  eleven  members  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  who  held  beneficial 
contrafts  under  the  Treafury  *,  and  four  un- 
der the  Ordnance  and  Navy  Boards  ;  fomc 
with  the  three  Boards       ------- 


J5 
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There  are,  therefore,  nine  peers,  and  thirty- 
feven  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  under 
direct  influence,  lefs  than  there  were  in  1783,  in 
confequence  of  legiflative  provifions.     If  the  adrui- 


*  Taken  from  lifts  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in 
April  1782  ;  and  prefcrved  among  the  papers  of  that  fefiion. 

niflration 
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niflration  had  been  difpofed  to  counteract  thefe 
meafures  of  the  legiflature,  fomc  perfons,  whofe 
offices  were  not  abolifhed,  might  poflibly  have  ob- 
tained ieats  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  coun- 
tervail a  part  of  the  feven  and  thirty  who  were  dif- 
qualified.  It  will  be  feen,  however,  that  fo  far 
from  any  fuch  attempt  having  been  made,  there  are 
much  more  than  22  members  fewer  now  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  holding  employments  dur- 
ing pleafure,  than  in  any  period  that  can  be  traced ; 
the  means  for  doing  which  will,  however,  enable  us 
to  go  back  only  70  years.  Of  the  contractors,  &c. 
there  are  no  means  of  making  comparifons, 

There  are  at  prefent  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  holding  places  of  profit  during  plea- 
fure, in  Great  Britain  *,       _..--.„  40 
In   1739  there  were       -.__..___  ^2 

1748     -     -     -     - 6s 

I751 75 


*  In  the  Supplement  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  made  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft.  feflion  of  par- 
liament, the  number  ftated  is  41  ;  but  we  deduS  Captain 
Hope,  who  is  not  in  office  ;  Mr.  Johnftone's  was  not  an  office 
of  profit  ;  Mr.  Wellefley  Pole  is  reckoned  twice  ;  Sir  John 
Nichol  no  longer  holds  an  office  during  pleafure  ;  and 
we  add  Mr.  Jenkinfon,  and  Mr.  Calvert,  not  holding  imme- 
diately under  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  Johnes,  as  his  office  is  not 
for  life. 

In 
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In  1756  there  were       ----_--__         74 

1762     --- -  -__         95 

1769     --- 89 

1775 78 

1781 6$ 

If,  therefore,  15  contractors,  the  number  ftatcd 
to  parliament  in  1781,  are  added  to  the  fmallefl 
number  of  perfons  holding  employments  between 
1739  and  1782,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  perfons 
now  in  office,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  are 
exactly  equal  to  the  half  of  the  lowed  number,  at 
any  time  within  that  period. 

Thofc,  however,  who  complain  of  a  prevailing 
influence  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  do  not  con- 
fine their  objections  to  civil  employments,  but  re- 
fort  to  the  great  numbers  of  naval  and  military 
officers,  who,  from  the  great  increafe  of  the  navy 
and  army,  have  feats  in  that  houfe.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, make  a  fimilar  examination  refpecting  mem- 
bers in  that  clafs. 

In  the 
There  are  now  Members,  not  holding      Army.     N«y.     Total. 

civil  employments 44         19         63 

In  1748*  -     -     - 47  11  58 


*   In  J 739,  the  officers  v. ho  were  members  arc  not  noticed 
in  the  Court  Kalendar. 

In 
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In  the 

Amy.       N  ivy.     Totnl. 

J"  175*      -  41         H        55 

1756 37         16        53 

1762      - -        42         20        62 

*769 45         *9        64 

1775 44         l9        63 

J?*1 34         J4         48 

Thefe  comparifons  are  made  to  meet  the  com- 
plaint referred  to ;  but  if  the  parliamentary  con- 
duct of  the  gentlemen  in  thefe  two  highly  honour- 
able profeflions  is  adverted  to,  there  will  be  no  rea- 
fon  to  think  they  are  more  under  an  undue  influ- 
ence than  members  of  other  defcriptions.  To  what 
extent  influence  is  derived  from  the  difpofal  of 
commhlions,  in  either  fervice,  from  the  large  efta- 
bhfhments  of  both,  to  perfons  not  in  parliament, 
the  author  has  not  much  better  means  of  judging 
than  the  public  at  large,  who  fee  the  appointments 
in  the  daily  papers  ;  as  he  has  good  reafon  for  be- 
lieving that  Mr.  Pitt  interfered  very  little  with  the 
patronage  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  or  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

In  times  net  very  remote,  indulgence  was  mewn 
to  perfons  in  lucrative  employments,  holding  large 
fums  cf  public  money  in  their  hands,  in  fome  in- 

flances 
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itanccs  for  many  years  after  they  retired  from 
them,  from  whence  they  derived  immenfe  profit, 
at  a  confiderable  rifk,  as  well  as  certain  lofs  to  the 
public  j  which  practice  was  checked  by  Lord  Shel- 
burn  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  finally  put  an  end  to  by  a 
law  *,  introduced  by  the  prcfent  Speaker  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  whofc  ufeful  exertions  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  in  1797, 
have  very  greatly  contributed  to  important  and 
ufeful  regulations. 

A  further  protection  againft  abufes  is  afforded 
by  the  fimplitication  and  publicity  of  accounts,  firft 
afforded  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Pitt.  What  mal- 
practices were  fcreened  by  the  intricacy  and  fecrecy 
of  them  formerly  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  that 
the  fyftem  was  highly  objectionable,  cannot  be 
doubted.  One  inftance  of  concealment,  and  ano- 
ther of  confufion,  will  ferve  to  fhew  the  corrccl- 
nefs  of  this  affertion. 

Upon  the  application  to  parliament  m  1 760,  to  pay 
the  Civil  Lift  debt  of  more  than  half  a  million,  a  pro- 


*  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  54;  for  inforcing  the  payment  of 
balances  by  Public  Accountants  ;  and  compelling  them  to  pay 
intcrcft  for  money  in  their  hands  in  the  mean  time. 

pofal 
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pofal  was  made  to  defer  the  confideration  of  His 
Majefly's  meflage  till  an  enquiry  fhould  take  place 
respecting  the  caufe  of  the  debt;  which  was  negatived 
without  a  divifion,  as  highly  unreafonable.  A  mo- 
tion recommending  retrenchments  met  with  the 
fame  fate  ;  another  then  was  humbly  fubmitted, 
merely  for  an  account  of  the  penfions  and  increafed 
falaries  from  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
reign  ;  which  was  thought  fo  perfectly  reafonable, 
that  a  divifion  was  hazarded  upon  it ;  but  it  failed 
alio,  Air.  Fox,  one  of  the  Tellers  for  the  ma- 
jority * :  fo  little  difpofition  was  there  at  that 
time  to  gratify  fuch  curiofity. 

The  inftance  alluded  to  of  confufion  in  accounts  is 
fo  late  as  in  1782.  The  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  then  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  during  the  American 
war,  fluted,  that  they  thought  it  right  to   call  for 


*  Commons  Journals,  vol.  32.  p.  265.  465.  856.  866.  Colo- 
nel Barre,  in  one  of  thefe  debutes,  laid,  "  When  1  was  Vice 
"  treafurer  of  Ireland  with  Lord  Clare,  we  always  paid  the 
"  money  full,  and  then  examined  if  we  owed  it."  Debates 
1+69.  p.  126. 

an 
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an  account  of  the  nett  produce  of  all  the  taxes,  from 
1774  to  1782,  that  a  judgment  might  be  formed 
whether,  among  other  caufes  of  diminution,  the 
old  taxes  might  have  been  affected  by  thofe  im- 
pofed  within  the  period  ;  which  they  printed  in 
their  Appendix,  "  imagining  it  might  be  fatisfactory 
"  to  the  Houfe;"  from  which  account  no  man 
living  could  form  the  remotcft  judgment  on  the 
fubject,  without  taking  indefatigable  pains,  and 
then  not  without  official  affiftance  for  the  purpofe 
ftated  ;  as  different  heads  of  one  revenue  were  fo 
blended  with  thofe  of  others,  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  diftinguiih  to  which  each  head  belonged. 
But,  what  is  dill  more  remarkable,  the  amount  of 
all  the  duties  in  the  feveral  years  was  not  fummed 
up,  fo  as  even  to  fhew  what  the  produce  of  the 
whole  revenue  was  in  any  one  year.  If  that  fimple 
operation  had  been  performed,  it  would  have  been 
difcovered  that,  at  the  clofe  of  that  war,  the  in- 
come of  the  country  was  only  1,755,0001.  a-year 
higher  than  at  its  commencement,  although  the 
addition  to  the  charge  upon  it  was  4,864,000!., 
on  which  the  committee  did  not  make  the  flighted 

obferva- 
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obfervation  *.  The  only  remaining  fource  of  in- 
fluence,  except  penfions  and  finecure  places,  which 
will  be  feparately  noticed,  is  the  Church  j  that 
cannot  have  incrcafed,  and  has  never  been  con- 
fiderable  :  as  far  as  refpects  the  dignitaries,  it  is 
public,  and  generally  known  ;  the  livings  in  the 
gift  of  the  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury  are  few  ; 
thofe  in  the  difpofal  of  the  Great  Seal  are  much 
more  numerous ;  but,  as  far  as  is  confiflent  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  author,  the  Treafury  derives 
very  little  aid  from  the  patronage  of  the  latter. 
This  limited  fource  of  influence  is  the  only  one  now 
remaining  on  which  every  perfon  is  not  as  well  in- 
formed as  the  Minifter. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  hints  thrown  out  of 
other  means  of  influence  and  favour,  by  quartering 


*  We  may,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  (afterwards  Lord  Camelford),  Colonel 
Barre,  Mr.  Huftey,  the  prefent  member  for  Salifbury,  Mr. 
Caker,  the  late  member  for  Hertfordfhjre,  Lord  Minto,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Powis,  all  members  of  experience,  and  men  of 
abilities,  were  alfo  upon  it,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  en- 
tering ardently  into  the  labours  of  the  profeffion  he  had  chofen, 
no  imputation  will  attach  on  his  memory  for  neglefl  or  care- 
leflhefs. 

upon. 
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upon  offices ;  to  which  the  author  oppofes  the  moft 
pofitive  and  unqualified   affertion,  that,  as  far  as 
was  confident  with  his  knowledge  and  belief,  there 
was  not,  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adminis- 
tration, from  1783  to  1 80 1,  one  employment   dif- 
pofed  of  which  the  individual   on  whom  it  was  be- 
ftowed   did  not  enjoy  every  milling  of  the  profits, 
as  far  as  was  known  when  the  office  was  given,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cafes,  where  perfons  in  poflef- 
fion  of  laborious  offices  were  actually  difabled  by  age, 
or  permanent  infirmities  *.     \nfuch  only  the  officers 
retiring  were  allowed  to  retain  a  part  of  the  in- 
comes for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  by  authority 
publicly  given.     Circumftances  have,  indeed,  fince 
occurred,  which  brought  to  his  knowledge  two  or 
three  inftances  where  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been  broken,  and  his  caution  defeated.  Thofe 
were,  however,  fuch  as  no  poflible  care  could  have 
provided  againft  at  the  time.     There  can,  however, 


*  In  one  inftance  of  a  vacancy  by  death  i.i  the  Weft;  Indies, 
an  officer  who  loft  his  employment  by  the  peace  in  1783  was  ap- 
pointed to  one  infinitely  more  valuable,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing annuities  to  other  lovalifts,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Peniion 
Lift  ;  but  this,  as  in  the  other  ail;*,  was  ;.;;  arrangement 
officially   made. 
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be  no  danger  of  fuch  a  practice  in  any  inftance  ill 
future,   muler  the  ftricl  provilions  of  the   act  *   of 
laft   fiflion,  for  the  further  prevention  of  the  fale 
and  brokerage  of  offices. 

However  fatisfactory  the  refult  of  this  invcfliga- 
tion  of  the  meafures  adopted  for  ufeful  and  ceco- 
nomical  purpofes  may  be  to  thofe,  who  have  (hewn 
a  readinefs  to  admit  that  the  legiflature  and  govern- 
ment have  not  been  remifs  in  their  conduct  in  that 
refpect,  it  we  were  to  clofe  our  enquiries  here,  the 
moft  candid  might  perfevere  in  faying  that,  giving 
the  fulled  credit  both  to  parliament  and  minifters 
for  the  beffc  intentions  towards  the  public  interefts, 
(till  the  immenfe  augmentations  to  the  revenue 
iince  179  1  mutt  have  rendered  the  appointment 
of  an  overwhelming  number  of  new  offices  indif- 
penfably  neceffarv  for  the  management  and  col- 
lection of  it.  We  are  therefore  induced  to  bring 
this  part  of  the  fubject  alio  under  an  accurate  ex- 
amination. 

*  49  Geo.  III.   c.  126. 

e  The 


I  No.  of 

Revenue*         Officers. 
The  Exrifr  is  to    the  hrgeil    amount  : 

The  nett    produce    of   that    Revenue 

paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  iSc8,  and 

the  number  of  officers  employed   in  it 

of  all   deferiptior.s,    exclufive   of    is4 

common  feamen  and  boatmen,  were     £  22.784. oco       5>C43 

I;1  I783 5>322>cc0       4-(>s3 


Increafe  within  the  period       -     -     -     -£  17,462,000  60 


This,  however,  does  not  {hew  a  fair  com- 

parifon,  becaufe  the  above  number  of 

5,043   officers,   now   employed  in   the 

Excite,     includes    ^25    who  were  ap- 
pointed   for    the    management  of  the 

tobacco     duties,     when     placed    par- 
tially under  the  Excife,  in  1789.   The 

increafe   on   thofe  duties  much   more 

than  fatisfied  the  charge  ot  the  officers' 

ialarics  *.  The  correct  way  of  Hating 

this  head  would  be,  —Addition  to  the 

Excife  revenue  within  the  period,  and 

number  of  officers       ------      17,462,000 

Improvement  of  Excife   revenue,  by  the 

addition  of  tobacco   duties,   and  num- 


Carried  forward   17,462,000  60 


*  Nett  produce  of  the  duties  on  tobacco  pa:d 
into  the  Exchequer,  on  the  average  of  three- 
years,  1790  to  1792       -     - £  566,300 

Do    in  the  three  years,  to  1788       -     -     -     -     -  392,300 

Prolit  to  the  revenue        174,000. 
The   duties  were  partially  transferred  to  the  Excife  ic  1789. 
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Amount  of  No.  of 
Rev<  mie.  Otfiuis. 
Brought  forward     £  17,462,000  60 
her  of   officers   appointed  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  thefe     ------            174,000  325 

Which  would  leave,  on  the  whole  of  the 
period,  having  regard  to  the  new  taxes 
only,  an  increafe  of  revenue,  and  a  dl- 
tniiiuiion  of  officers      ----..      17,28^,000  265 

i  he  duties  under  the  management  of  the 

Commijjioners  for    Taxes    are    next   in 

amount.     The    amount    in    the    year 

1  Soy,  and  the  number  of  officers  of  the 

public     employed    in    the    collection, 

were        -__-_--.__      16.747,000         438 
[n  1783      -------_._  516,000  263 

Leaving,  in  the  whole,  an  increafe  of 

revenue  and  officers,  of       -     -     -      16,231,000  ryj 

//;  the  Cujloms,  the  nett  produce  paid  into 

the  Exchequer  in    l8c8,   and  number 

of  officers,  were     ----.._       8,797,000      4,317 
In  17*3  ~-    ---------      3,375,000     3,45c 

Leaving,  in  the  whole,  an  increafe  of  £  5,422,000         867 

In  the  Stamps,  the  revenue  paid  nett  into 

the  Exchequer,  and  number  of  officers 

in  1808,  were  --------        4,512,020         358 

And  in  1783   - 72c,oco         215 

Leafing,  in  the  whole,  an  increafe  of    £  3.786,000         149 


In 
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Amount  of  No.  of 

Revenue.  OfTicers. 

In  the  Pojl -office,   the  revenue   paid  nctt 

into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  number 
of  officers  in  1S0S,  exclufive  of  letter- 
carriers  ----------  £  1,076,000         339 

I)o.  in  1783     ---------  148. ceo         155 

Leaving  an  increafe  of    £  928,000         184 

Total  Increafe  of  Revenue  and  Officers. 
Exciie  ----      -.....£    17,462,000  60 

Taxes    ----------        *  16,231,000  175 

Cuftoms     ----------        5,422,000  867 

Stamps -    *  3,786,000  143 

Poft-uffice -  928,000  184 

£  43,829,000    1,429 
Deduct  the  whole  .Salt  cflahlimment     -     -  495 

934 

Thefe  are  the  great  branches  of  the  public  re- 
venue ;  to  the  fmaller  ones  no  addition  has  been 
made  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  either  as  to  increafe 
in  the  amount,  or  to  the  number  of  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  them. 

The  refult  of  this  careful  and  attentive  in- 
vefligation  appears  to  be,  on  the  mod  unfavor- 
able  way  of   making  the   comparifon,   that     addi- 

*  Thefe  charges  of  collections  include  poundage  as  well  aa 
falaries  ;  by  far  the  greateil  part  of  the  former  is  paid  toperfons 
not  holding  offices  under  government. 

tional 
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lioiuil  taxes,  to  tli  '  amount  of  very  near  ,  ■  o,Ov>ol. 
arc  collected  by  an  addition  of  934  ollicers,  ahnoilthe 
whole  of  whom  are  in  the  inferior  clafTcs  ;  and  that, 
while  the  revenue  has  been  augmented  in  a  fixfold 
proportion,  the  ollicers  emplovrd  in  the  managemer.t 
and  collection  01  it  Irave  been  inereafed  only  one- 
tend;  in  number.  But  if  the  cuftoms  are  with- 
drawn from  '.he  account,  as  they  fhould  be  in  form- 
ing a  companion  oi  this  fort,  becaufe  a  very  large 
oroportion  of  the  ollicers  in  that  department  have 
been  added  to  afford  accommodation  to  the  trade 
of  the  country,  rendered  indifpenfably  neceffary  by 
the  immenfe  increal'e  of  it  *,  the  comparifon 
would  tli  en  {land  thus: 

Air     ;:,;r      f  K  f 

1 :    v.':: U-,  e>:ch;five  Oj    CuP.om?,    within  R  •.   ,-..  ■         (      :  rs, 

the  period    --------      j£  38,407,000  67 

It  mould  be  obferved  alfo  that,  in  the  department 
of  the  Alfeflld  Taxes,  the  additional  officers  have 
been  appointed  as  well  for  the  improvement  of  the 
old  duties,  as  for  the  collection  oi  the  new. 

Hitherto  wc  have  considered  the  effect  of  the  new 
taxes  with  reference  only  to  influence  ;   let  us  now 


*  The  exports  of  Britifli  manufactures,  in  the  firft  three 
quarters  of  1809,  are  more  than  twice  the  value  of  thofe  of  the 
vhole  year  in  1793,  the  firft  year  of  the  laft  war. 


examine 
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examine   how  far  (Economy  has  been  had  in  view  in 
the  collection  and  management  of  them. 

Excife __-       f  237,212 

Taxes;    fabrics  of  officers     41,790!.") 

Do.  .Poundage     ...    339,7921.  J 
Cuiloms       ..__.-_-  *i  77,423 

Stamps  ;  falaries  of  officers    16,792!.  "^ 

Do.  Poundage  -     -     -      34,7461.5         5''53 
Pofl-office    ---.---.  30,66$ 

jr  878,418 

An  additional  revenue,  therefore,  of  44,000,000!. 
is  collected  for  rather  lefs  than  2  per  cent.,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftatement  above  ;  but  this  would  be 
a  mod  unfair  view  of  the  fubject,  as  a  great  part  of 
this  expence  would  have  been  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary  for  the  protection  of  the  old  revenue.  The 
increafe  in  the  excife  is  nearly  altogether  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  falaries  of  the  officers  on  the 
eflablilhment,  to  enable  them  to  exifl,  before  the 
new  taxes  were  impofed.  The  expence  for  to- 
bacco officers,  as  has  been  liatcd,  has  been  much 
more  than  reimburfed  by  tiie  improvement  of  the 
revenue-.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  increaf  d 
charge   in  the   Cufloms    has   arifen    from    falaries 

*  A  confiderable  part  of  tins  fum  arifes  from  augmentations 
to  falaries,  in  lieu  of  fees  aboliflied,  to  fecurc  a  better  manage- 
meiit  of  the  revenue. 

having 
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having  been  eftablifhed  for  the  officers,  in  lieu  of 
fees,    as    obferved   in    the  note   in  the  preceding 

page,  by  which  the  revenue  has,  beyond  all  doubt, 
profited  to  a  much  larger  amount  than  the  expence 
incurred  :  and  it  may  be  dated,  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty, that  tiie  additional  charge  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  A  Helled  Taxes  has  been  much  more  than 
compenfated  by  the  incrcafe  of  the  revenue  from 
the  exertions  of  the  new  officers. 

rIhe  charoe  of  manatnncr  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  kingdom  appears  now  annually  in  the  accounts 
laid  before  parliament,  an  attention  to  which  will 
convince  any  one  who  has  considered  the  fubject 
extenfively,  that  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe 
where  the  taxes  are  collected  at  fo  moderate  an 
expence  as  in  this  *  :    it   may  indeed  be  quefHoned 

whether 


*  For  the  ceconornical  management  or  the  revenue  of  Great 
Britain,  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  fee  the  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Committee  oi  Finance  in  1797,  page  36.  The 
fidelity  of  accompting  for  the  public  revenue  is  not  lefs  remark- 
able, than  the  ceconornical  mode  of  collecting  it.  In  a  pamphlet 
publifhed  by  the  author  in  1792,  he  had  the  gratification  of 
Hating,  that  during  many  years  previoufly  to  that  time,  the  only 
defalcation,  that  had  happened  in  the  receipt  and  remittance  of 
all  the  revenues  of  the  country,  was  a  few  hundred  pounds  loft 
by  letter-carriers  :   and  in  the  period  which  has  elapfed  fince 

*  4.  that 
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whether  there  is  any  perf on  pofleffing  very  extenfive 
property    whofe    receipts   are   managed  with  fuch 
ceconomy  as  the  public  income  of  Great  Britain. 

Thefe  ftatements  will  be  found  intelligible,  it  is 
hoped,  even  to  perfons  who  are  the  lead  convcrfant 
with  fubjecls  of  this  kind ;  and  they  are  made  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  eafiefl  means  of  de- 
tection, if  any  unintentional  error  flia.ll  have  efcaped 
the  diligence  of  the  author.  If  their  accuracy  (hall 
fland  the  test  of  the  clofeft  fcrutiny,  ought  any 
one,  in  future,  to  indulge  himfelf,  for  the  fake 
of  popularity,  or  from  any  other  motive,  in  making 
declamations,  either  in  or  out  of  parliament,  about 
the  incrcafed  and  increafmg  influence,  of  which  we 
have  frequently  heard   fo   much  of  iatct,  and  the 

immenfe 

that  publication,  the  fame  <  :>:<  rvation  mav  be  repeated,  with 
one  exception  only  of  any  importance*,  in  the  cafe  t,  fa  coll  'ctor 
<  ,  -  .•;  a  great  part  ot  whole  balance  however  Iras  been 
recovered,  and  the  whole  may  be.  In  any  event  the  lum  in 
da:  ger  nop:  ars  to  be  under  £  io,<  co. 

-f    Nearly  the  greateil  number  of  civil  employ  M  by 

•   hers   of  parliament  during  pleafure,   appears  t.)    have  b  .  :i 

:C(),  when  Mr.  Dunning  was  'iolicitor-G   \  the 

'. :  m  of  His  Grai      the  Duke  cf  Grafton  ;  to  which  no 

i  ccurivd  t  >  that  gentleman,  cr  his  frien  1    :   but, 

tir  d  wall  a  1<  :  c"    rp  !:'.'••  ,  at  the  end  of  an  urifuccefe.ful  w 

(which 
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Smmenf-1  charge  to  the  public,  with  tin:  attendant 
accumulations  oi  patronage  to  the  miniih-r  by  the 
management  of  new  taxes  ?  Lead  of  all  flmuld  any 
one  declaim  on  the  impcrictilible  influence,  which 
has  been  fometimes  much  dwelt  on.  While  the 
practice  of  making  clofe  loans  was  in  ufe,  which  af- 
forded opportunities  oi  gratifying  long  lifts  of  pri- 
vate friends  fecretly  ;  and  beneficial  contracts  were 
made  with  members  of  parliament,  or  their  friends, 
from  favor  onlv,  to  a  great  amount ;  and  fo  long, 
too,  as  leaks  of  the  landed  property  of  the  Crown 
were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  on  terms  of  great 
advantage  to  the  ieiTees,  and  of  lols  to  the  Crown  ; 
while  accountants  or  their  reprefentatives  were  per- 
mitted to  retain,  with  impunity,  large  balances  of 
the  public  money  in  their  hands  for  their  own 
emolument;   and  whib  home  fecret  fcrvice  money 


(which  in  th  -  beginning  had  been  popular)  he  moved,  "  that 
"  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increafed,  was  increafmg,  and 
"  oughl  to  iv  diniimfhed."  In  which  motion  he  prevailed,  al- 
though the  m  mbers  holding  offices  during  pleainre  in  tlic 
iio'i  ■  [.]  *.  uinmoiis  were  conliderably  fewer  at  that  time  than 
when  he  was  one  ;;f  hlis  Ma jelly's  law  Tenants.  Several  reforms 
in  office  were  made  in  confeqtience  of  that  vote  ;  but  the 
means  of  imperceptible  and  corrupt  influence  were  untouched 
fdl  done  away  b\  Mr.  Pitt. 

was 
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was  unlimited,  there  certainly  was  an  influence 
hardly  at  all  perceptible,  except  to  the  minifter  be- 
llowing thofc  favors,  or  count  ?;nmcing  thofe  abufes, 
and  to  the  parties  who  profited  by  them.  None  of 
thofe,  however,  continue  to  exist ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Crown  livings,  every  man  who  lo< 
into  the  Court  Kalendar  will  be  nearly  as  well  in- 
formed of  what  the  minifter  has  to  difpofe  of  as 
thofc  moff  immediately  in  his  confidence.  What 
lie  does  difpofe  of  is  conftantly  publiihed  in  the 
papers  of  the  day. 

Anions:  other  advantages  derived  from  the  la- 
bours  of  the  Committees  of  Finance,  the  public  is 
accurately  informed  of  the  burthens  upon  it,  and 
how  every  part  of  its  income  is  difpofed  of.  Hence 
we  are  enabled  to  Itate,  with  precifion,  the  charge 
incurred  by  penfions  and  finecure  employments, 
and  to  compare  that  with  the  whole  of  the  reve- 
nue, which  it  appears  to  be  defirable  mould  be 
done,  as  many  well-intentioned  perfons  have  taken  an 
imprcfiion,  that  if  all  thofe  were  put  an  end  to,  the 
public  might  be  relieved  from  a  considerable  pro-, 
portion  of  its  burthens. 

In 
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In   the  Appendix  to   tin:  Third   Report  of  the 
lnlt  fcifijn,  already  referred  to,  it  will  be  feen 
tha;  the  pennons  to  foreign  minifters  are    -     -         JT  ^c,ocq 
Thofe  at  tlie  Exchequer       -------  63,000 

Out  of  the  4 1  per  cent,  duty     ------  28,300 

Total  of  Englifh  penfions       -------        #  121,300 

Penlions,  Scotch  Civil  Lilt        ------  35.600 


J 56  yoo 
•Sinecure:',  in  England  •'  ,  which  will  remain  after 
the  reductions  flail  take  effect,  which  have 
b.  en  already  made  by  law;  and  the  fuppref- 
jion  of  an  office  in  the  Admiralty  court,  after 
the  determination  of  exifting  intereils,  of 
which  notice   has  been   given     -----  43,000 

Sinecure  employments  in  foreign  fettlements     -  17,300 

X)o.  in  Scotland  ------  -     -     -  25,000 


£  242,200 

Companion;;  have  frequently  been  made  between 
the  pre  font  and  former  times,  in  vague  and  general 
terms,  in  fupport  of  popular  complaints,  to  mew 
the  neceflity  ol  a  fweeping  reform  ;  a  reference 
therefore  to  an  early  period  may  be  ufeful.   admit- 


F.Kclufive  of  parliamentary  grants,  as   rewards  for  public 
f.-rvices  of  the  moft  eminent  nature. 

J  Exclufive  of  thofe  in  the  courts  of  law,  with  which  the 
minifter  has  nothing  to  do  ;  and,  if  abolifhed,  compenfations  muft, 
be  made  for  them  to  the  Chief  Juftices,  or  to  thofe  who  have 
the  patronage. 

dns» 
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ting,  as  we  do  diftinctly,  that  prcfcription  is  no 
title  for  the  continuance  of  ah  life  ;  and  allowing, 
to  the  utmoft  extent,  the  expediency  of  conftant 
checks,  as  well  as  of  occafional  enquiry,  both  as 
to  public  expenditure  and  its  fuppofed  necefiary 
concomitants,  the  increafing  patronage  and  increas- 
ing influence  of  the  Crown. 

Nothing  can  be   more  remote  from  the  intention 

of  the    prefent    publication,    than   a    wilh    to   dii- 

ccurage  enquiry,   or    to  prevent  tire  fuggeflion  of 

falutary  checks  :  the   real  object   of  it  is  to   lead 

ethers  to  examine  the  ground  on   which  the   nc- 

ceility   of  adopting    flronger  meal  ares  o{    reft  mint 

as  well  as  of  inveltigation,  at   the  prefent  period, 

has  been  repeatedly    urged,     frequently    with  the 

bcih  intentions,    and  with  the  pureit  m<  lives.      In 

endeavouring  to  let  right  the  public  opinion  on  this 

fubject,  the  performance  of  an  act  of  jufticc  to  the 

members   ii    any    adminidration,    is    but    a    fmall 

part    of    its    ufe  ;    a    much    more    imp  riant    con- 

fideration   is,   its   eiFect   in   producing  that  falutary 

and  realonable  confidence  whieh  gives  the  power 

of   exertion    to    the    government,    and    that    con- 

currencc 
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currcncc  which  feconds  its  exertions  among  the 
people.  'This  is  flated,  with  fome  experence 
of  the  unpopularity  and  ridicule  that  has  been  fo 
often  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  the  word  Confidence, 
applicable  only  to  that  which  is  unthinking  and 
blind.  Stripped  of  its  partial  covering,  confidence  in 
thofe  who  mult  act  for  the  nation,  in  its  prefent 
legitimate  fenfe,  is  that  principle  which  gives  energy 
and  vigour  to  national  enterprize,  and  flrength  and 
fee urity  to  national  defence. 

The  amount  of  finecure  employments  cannot  be 
compared  with  former  periods,  as  there  are  no 
means  for  enabling  that  to  be  done ;  but  wre  mall 
find  the  amount  of  penfions  occafionally  in  the 
Journals.  In  the  laft  year  of  Oueen  Anne,  it 
was*  i  ^o.oool.  nett  in  England  onlv,  as  the  is. 
and  6d.  taxes  did  not  then  exifl  ;  at  which  time 
the  value  of  money  was  in  the  proportion  of  257 
to  562  at  this  day  f. 


*  Commons  Journals,  \ol.  xviii    p.  84. 

■f  See  Philosophical  Tranfacfcions,  vol.88,  p.  176,  a  paper 
prepared  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh. 

To 
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To  what  extent,  or  in  what  manner,  it  may  be 
proper  to  prefs  further  retrenchments,  the  author 
has  not  the  remoteft  intention  of  offering  an 
opinion :  his  view  has  been  clearly  explained ; 
and  he  trufts  the  ftatements  will  bring  to  the 
recolleclion  of  his  readers  what  has  been  done 
for  the  attainment  of  objects  of  high  importance, 
and  of  deep  intercft  to  the  public,  by  fhewing 
the  prefent  Hate  of  patronage  and  influence,  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  in  antecedent  periods, 
which  have  been  fpoken  of  as  "  good  limes  ;"  about 
which  he  is  perfuaded  much  mifconception  prevails 
at  this  day,  even  among  reafonable  and  candid  men. 
By  fomc,  indeed,  it  has  been  faid,  with  a  manifefr 
intention  of  inflaming  the  public  mind,  that  if  fine- 
cures  and  penfions  were  entirely  fuppreflfed,  the 
burthens  of  the  country  would  be  inflantly  lightened 
to  a  great  amount,  if  not  entirely  removed  :  an 
anfwer  to  which  inflammatory  fuggeftion  may  be 
found  by  a  comparifon  of  the  before-mentioned 
total,  large  as  it  is,  with  the  amount  of  the  taxe* 
raifed  upon  the  people. 

The  whole  revenue  of  Great  Britain  is   more 
than  6o,ooo,cocl.  a-year  j    the  charge  on  which, 
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of  242,0001.,  for  penfions  and  finecure  employments 
at  lmiiie  ami  abroad,  is  between  three  farthings 
and  one  penny  in  the  pound.  By  the  extinction, 
therefore,  of  all  fmecurcs  and  penfions,  a  pcrfon 
paying  taxes  to  the  amount  of  50I.  a-year  would 
lave  about  4s.  Such  a  laving  \vc  are  far  from 
thinking  fhould  be  treated  as  trilling  or  infignifi- 
cant ;  it  would  ill  become  the  author  to  do  fo  :  on 
the  other  hand,  how  infinitely  fhort  would  this  fall 
of  the  expectation  that  has  been  held  out  ? 

But  if  from  the  total  fum  received  from  fine- 
cure  places  and  penfions,  deductions  were  made 
of  fuch  as  have  been  given  as  rewards  for  public 
fervices,  the  amount  would  be  very  greatly  reduced  ; 
penfions  to  foreign  ministers,  in  particular,  whofe 
appointments  are  hardly,  in  any  inftance,  fufficient 
for  their  maintenance. 

The  penfion  lift  alfo  contains  provifion  for  the 
branches  of  noble  and  resectable  families  fallen  into 
decay  ;  this  is  however  an  exertion  of  national  gene- 
rofity,  if  not  of  juftice,  which  the  moft  fcrupulous 
ceconomift  will  hardly  confider  as  improper.  Some- 
thing mud  certainly  be  allowed  for  mere  favor; 

5  but 
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but  when  the  inftances  are  clearly  improper  (and  it 
is  not  meant  to  contend  there  are  no  fuch),  they  are 
at  leaf!  open  to  public  animadverfion ;  as  they  are  now 
regularly  laid  before  parliament,  and  printed  from 
time  to  time,  which  certainly  afFords  a  confiderable, 
if  not  an  effectual,  check  againft  abufe. 

If  we  look  to  official  incomes,  it  will  be  found 
they  are,  in  mod  cafes,  barely  equal  to  the  mode- 
rate, and  even  the  ncceuary  cxpenccs  of  the  par- 
ties ;  in  many  inftances  they  are  actually  infuffi- 
cient  for  thefe.  May  we  not  then  venture  to  afk, 
whether  it  is  reafonable,  or  whether  it  would  be  po- 
litic, that  fuch  perfons  fhould,  after  fpending  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  with  induflry,  zeal  and  fidelity, 
in  the  difcharge  of  trufts  and  public  duties,  be  left 
afterwards  without  reward  of  any  fort,  and  their 
families  entirely  without  provifion  ? 

It  would  hardly  be  wife,  on  reflection,  to 
eftablifh  a  principle  which  would  have  a  ten- 
dency at  lean:  to  exclude  from  the  fervice  of  their 
country  Men  likely  to  be  ufeful  to  it.  Great  num- 
bers of  thofe  who  engage  in  trade  and  manufac- 
ture (than  whom  none  are  held  in  higher  eftimation 

by 
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by  the  author)  or  who  enter  into  various  profcl- 
fions,  frequently  acquire  very  large  fortunes,  and 
feldom,  if  they  have  talents  and  perfeverance,  fail 
to  obtain  independence.  What  fairnefs,  juftice,  or 
reafon  is  there  then  in  marking  the  character  of  the 
official  man  alone  with  difrefpeft,  and  himfelf  as 
unfit  to  have  reward  in  any  cafe,  beyond  an  annual 
itipend  for  his  labour  and  fervices,  juft  fufficient  for 
his  neceflary  current  expences,  however  faithfully 
and  diligently  he  may  have  difcharged  an  important 
truft  for  a  long  feries  of  years  ?  Surely  it  is  not 
unwife  or  unreafonable  that  the  public  mould  be  in 
a  fituation  to  bid  to  a  limited  extent  for  talents,  in 
competition  with  other  honourable  and  lucrative 
profeffions,  and  various  branches  of  trade  and 
manufactures*. 

It  has  always  been  juftly  held  in  a  free  country, 
and  particularly  in  tills,  to  be  one  of  its  greateft 
privileges,    that   the  chief    ariilocracy,  as   far    as 


*  The  Author  molt  readily  admits  that  fortunes  thus  ac- 
quired arc,  in  general,  the  honourable  reward  of  talents  and  in- 
duftvy,  fortunately  exerted  in  a  country  where  profperity  has 
given  them  room  for  exertion,  and  under  a  conftitution  which 
provides  at  once  for  their  fecurity  and  their  diftinflion.  He  has 
witneffed  inftances  of  this  fort  frequently,  with  peculiar  fatis- 
faftion. 

r  relates 
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relates  to  the  management  of  its  public  concerns, 
mould  be  an  ariftocracy  of  talent  and  of  virtue, 
as  well  as  of  rank  and  property  ;  which  principle 
would  be  destroyed  if  remuneration  for  public  fer- 
vices  ihould  be  withheld  ;  and  the  community 
would  be  deprived  of  all  its  advantages.  Not  only 
the  great  offices  of  Mate,  but  fome  others  of  mofl 
efficiency  muft  then  be  confined  to  men  of  hereditary 
wealth  and  independence;  and,  with  all  the  proper 
refpect  which  fhould  be  entertained  for  fuch  men,  it 
niuft  be  allowed  that,  for  the  acquifition  and  im- 
provement of  talents  neccfTary  for  the  higher  offices, 
the  palling  occasionally  through  the  inferior  situa- 
tions, and  that  principle  of  activity  which  animates 
men  in  the  attainment,  fo  much  more  than  in  the 
mere  pofleflion,  of  power  and  ftation,  are  much 
more  favorable  than  the  honours  claimable  by 
defcent  alone. 

It  is  true  that  magnanimity  and  genuine  patriotic 
ambition  will  look  for  a  nobler  reward  for  their  fer- 
vices  than  the  emoluments  of  office  ;  but,  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  a  certain  appearance  is  ef- 
fential  to  be  prcferved  by  perfons  in  certain  fta- 
tious,  which  cannot  be  maintained  without  a  liberal 

pro- 
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provifion.     That  great  ftatefman,  who  was  "  poor 
"  amidft  a  nation's  wealth,"   whofe  ambition  was 
patriotifm,    whofe  expence  and   whofe   ceconomy 
were  only  for  the  public,  died  in   honourable  po- 
verty.   That  circumftance  certainly  conveys  no  re- 
proach upon  his  memory  ;  but  when  he  had  leifure 
to  attend  to  his  private  concerns,  it  diflreTTed  him 
ferioufly  to  reflect  that  he  had  debts,  without  the 
means  of  paying  them,   which  he  could  not  have 
avoided  incurring,  except  from  a  parfimony  which 
would  have  been  called  meannefs,  or  by  accepting 
a  remuneration  from  the  public,  which  his  enemies 
would  have  called  rapacity  ;  for  he  had  no  expence 
of  any  fort  that  was  not  indifpeniably  neceffary,  ex- 
cept  in   improvements   in  his   country   refidence, 
where  his  houfe  was  hardly  equal  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  moft  private  gentleman  % 


«  Towards  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  life,  fome  debts 
preffed  fo  feverelyupon  him,  as  to  render  it  neceflary  for  feven 
of  his  private  and  moft  intimate  friends  to  ftep  in  to  fave  him 
from  immediate  inconvenience,  among  whom  Lord  Carring- 
ton  was  named  by  a  miftake  in  the  paper  purporting  to  be 
Mr.  Pitt's  will,  which  has  been  publifhed  :  which  affift- 
ance  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  to  avail  himfelf  of  only  on  the  ex* 
prefs  condition  of  his  friends  receiving  repayment  of  the  fumi 
contributed,  with  intereft  ;  for  fecuring  which  a  part  of  his 
income  was  to  be  let  afide,  as  a  finking  fund.— He  died!  and 
the  jaation  paid  his  remaining  debts. 

f  *  la 
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In  alluding  to  the  embarrafied  ftate  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
finances,  it  is  due  to  his  memory  from  the  Author, 
who  was  never  feparated  from  him,  either  in  per- 
fonal  affection  or  political  attachment,  from  his  firft 
entrance  into  public  life,  to  almoft  the  very  lateft 
hour  of  his  existence,  to  ftate  a  circumftance  with 
refpect  to  pecuniary  matters  infinitely  to  his  credit. 

Early  in  1789,  when  the  nation  was  in  a  ftate 
of  defpondency  refpecting  the  health  of  our  be- 
loved Sovereign,  and  a  change  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  was  thought  extremely  probable,  it  occurred 
to  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  firft  refpectability  in  the 
city  of  London,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  on  quilting  office, 
would  be  in  a  fituation  of  great  embarraffment,  not 
only  from  fome  debts  which  he  had  unavoidably 
incurred,  but  as  to  the  means  of  his  future  fub- 
fiftence.  They  felt  the  flrong  impreflion,  in  which 
the  nation  participated,  of  his  great  virtues,  as 
well  as  of  his  eminent  talents  ;  and  they  were 
fcnfible,  in  common  with  their  country,  of  the  value 
of  thefe  fervices  to  which  his  life  had  been  hitherto 
devoted,  particularly  to  thofe  commercial  intercfts 
in  which  they  were  deeply  concerned.  Under  this 
imprcmon  a  certain  number  of  merchants  and 
fhip-owners   met,  and   rcfolvcd  to   raife   the  fum 

of 
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or  i  oo, cool.,  to  be  prefented  to  him  as  a  free  gift — 
the  well-earned  reward  of  his  meritorious  exertions  j 
each  fubfcriber  engaging  never  to  divulge  the  name 
of  himfelf,  or  of  any  other  perfon  contributing,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  known  to  any  one  except 
themfelves,  who  the  contributors  were.     The  only 
exception    to   this  engagement  of   fecrecy  was   a 
refpectable  Baronet  *s  who  was  deputed  to  come  to 
the  Author  to  learn  in  what  manner  the  token  of 
efteem  and  gratitude  (as  it  was  expreffed)  could  be 
prefented  mod  acceptably  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  whofe  name 
was  to  be  as  carefully  concealed  from  Mr.  Pitt  as 
the  others. 

Highly  flattering  as  the  offer  was,  and  feafonable 
as  the  act  would  have  been  (proceeding  from  a  fet 
of  gentlemen  whofe  motives  muff  have  been  pure 
and  difmterefted,  not  only  in  fuch  an  unequivocal 
mark  of  regard  for  a  falling  minifter,  but  from  the 
mode  of  carrying  their  object  into  effect,)  the  au- 


*  Sir  Robert  Prefton,  then  member  for  Dover,  who  gave 
many  proofs  of  kindnefs  and  attachment  to  Mr.  Pitt,  but  never 
a/ked  a  tingle  favor  of  him  :  who  being  ftill  living,  no  further 
tribute  of  juftice  can  be  paid  to  him. 
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thor  entertained  doubts  of  Mr.  Pitt  accepting  the 
proffered  bounty,  and  therefore  thought  it  right  to 
apprize  him  of  the  intention.  This  occasioned  a 
long  difcuflion  on  the  fubject,  which  ended  in  Mr. 
Pitt  expreffing  a  pofitive  and  fixed  determination 
to  decline  the  acceptance  of  the  liberal  and  gene- 
rous offer :  a  determination  that  nothing  could 
make  :  for  when  it  was  urged  that  it  never  could 
be  known  to  him  who  the  fubferibers  were,  and  that 
they  were  men  whofc  fortunes  put  them  out  of  all 
probability  of  ever  foliciting  the  fmalleft  favor  from 
him  ;  his  reply  was,  "  that  if  he  mould,  at  any 
«£  future  time  of  his  life,  return  to  office,  he  mould 
"  never  fee  a  gentleman  from  the  city  without  its 
"  occurring  to  him  that  he  might  be  one  of  his 
cc  fubferibers." 

This  pofitive  determination  was  communicated 
by  the  author  to  the  Baronet  before  alluded  to, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  mcafure  ;  and  in  a  few 
days  after,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  converfmg  about  his  future 
plans,  told  the  author,  he  had  taken  a  fixed  refolu- 
tion  to  return  to  the  Bar,  and  to  apply  unremit- 
tingly to  that  profeflion,  in  order  to  extricate  him- 
felf  from  his  difficulties,  and  to  fecure,  as  far  as  he 

mould 
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mould   be   able,   the   means   of   future    indepen- 
dence. 

The   author  will  not   deny  the    perfonal   fatis- 
faftion  which   he  feds  in   having  it  in  his  power 
to  communicate  this  anecdote  to  his  readers  :  but  he 
conceives  that  its  communication  may  have  a  ufe 
beyond  the  mere  gratification  of  private  feeling,  or 
of  public  curiofity.     h  will  fhew  the  fpirit  of  difin- 
tereftednefs  and  independence  which  may  exift  in 
times  that  have  been  represented  as  pregnant  with 
felfifhnefs,  corruption,   and  venality  ;  and  will  fur- 
nifh  an  example  to  future  minifters  of  that  fentiment 
of  high  and  fcrupulous  honor  (a  prominent  feature 
in   the   character  of  Mr.  Pitt)  which  is  the  bed 
pledge  and  guardian  of  public  and  private  virtue. 
Were  a  minilter  like  him  to  arile,  (and  who  does 
not  pray  for  fuch  an  event  ?)  who,  befides  his  own 
unavoidable  expences,  had  a  family  to  fupport,  his 
embarraffment  muft  be  fuch  as,  with  a  man  even  of 
the  firmed  mind,  would  hang  heavy  on  its  powers, 
and  divide,  if  not  weaken  thofe  exertions,  which  the 
public  weal  mould  engrofs. 


In 
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Iii  expenditure  from  the  public  purfe,  there  is  a 
diftinction  fufficiently  obvious  between  pcnfions  and 
rewards  apparently  of  private  favor  ;  and  funis  ex- 
prefsly  devoted  to  public  purpofes.     The  firft  ought 
fcrupuloufly  to  be  inveftigated,  at  leafl  as  far  as  the 
examination  may  be  made  without  endangering  the 
dignity  of  enquiry:  and  we  admit,  moft  unequivocally, 
that  the  latter  ought  to  be  carefully  and  anxioufly 
watched.  We  are  aware  that  the  general  axiom,  that 
wealth  is  power,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  pre- 
fent  (late  ,  and  that  the  hufbanding  our  refources  is 
neceffary  for  the  continuance  of  that  power  which 
is  to  provide  for  our  own  fafety.      It  mud  not  be 
deemed  invidious  if,  while  we  urge  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate remuneration  for  public  ferviccs,  we  diftinctly 
and  plainly  flate  our  opinion  of  the  propriety  of 
preventing,   by   every  poffible  means,     all  fecret 
emoluments.     The   public  lofes  much  more  than 
the  money  by  allowing  any  part  of  its  income  to  be 
converted  or  employed  to  the  ufe  or  emolument  of 
its  fen-ants: — it  is  the  advantage,  and  ought  to  be 
the  condition,  of  a  fair,  open,  and  liberal  reward 
for  public  fervicc,  through  all  its  gradations,  to  fu- 
perfede  every  other  fource  of  remuneration.     The 

firft 
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firft  is  an  encouragement  to  honeft  and  honorable 
merit  in  the  performance  of  that  fervicc  with  zeal 
and  fidelity  ;  the  lafl  has  an  evident  tendency  to 
taint  the  purity  of  office,  and  to  turn  into  other 
channels  than  thofe  of  the  public  interefi  the  ex- 
ertions of  its  officers.  Nor  is  it  poffible  for  any  fer- 
vant  of  the  public  to  impofe  too  Ariel  a  guard  upon 
himfelf  againft  deriving  the  fmalleft  advantage  from 
his  fituation  by  any  indired  means  whatever. 

It  has  been  fhewn  how  far  there  is  a  ground  for 
the  call  for  further  retrenchments,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  utmoft  poffible  ftretch  of  thefe  would 
lighten  the  burthens  of  the  people.  It  is,  In  truth, 
one  of  thofe  clamours  where  Ioudnefs  is  fubflituted 
for  force,  but  of  which  the  found  is  much  more 
powerful  than  the  juftice.  The  retrenchments  which 
have  been  fuggefted  onmorefober  grounds,  though 
occafionally  by  perfons  not  the  moft  converfant  either 
with  the  refources  or  the  neceffiiry  expenditure  of 
the  ftate,  have  been  of  two  kinds;  either  of  mere 
ceconomy,  fuppofmg  the  fervices  to  be  indifpen- 
fible  ;  or  of  policy,  fuppofmg  the  fervices  to  be 
peedlefs.     The  laft,  it  is  obvious,  ought  at  all  times 

to 
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to  be  weighed  carefully ;  and  with  a  fobcr  and  deli- 
berate judgment. 

On  the  more  cxtenfive  consideration  refpect- 
ing  the  expenditure  for  the  great  branches  ot 
the  public  fervice,  whatever  ftrong  opinions  the 
author  entertains  on  the  fubject,  it  is  not  meant 
to  enter  into  any  detail  here,  as  it  would  not 
be  ufeful,  on  his  fole  authority,  to  do  fo  :  he  will 
content  himfelf  with  repeating  an  obfervation  he  has 
made  in  public,  and  often  endeavoured  to  enforce  in 
private,  that  no  new  or  additional  expence  mould  be 
incurred  in  any  department,  without  the  previous 
knowledge  and  entire  approbation  of  the  minifter, 
who  is  refponfible  for  the  due  management  of  the 
finances  of  the  country.  An  invariable  adherence 
to  that  principle  mufl  always  be  of  the  very  utmofl 
importance  :  but  above  all  in  times  like  the  pre- 
fent,  when  our  war-eftablifhment  of  every  fort  is  not 
only  the  inftrument  of  our  national  glory,  but  the 
means  of  our  national  fafety,  the  provifion  for  our 
national  cxiftence.  The  other  branch  of  faving, 
that  by  which  the  fame  fervices  may  be  performed 
at  a  cheaper  rate,   deferves   the   molt  ferious  in- 
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vcftigation,  and,  it  is  hoped,  has  undergone  the 
mod  anxious  consideration,  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  laudable  end.  But  the  retrenchments 
mould  leave  the  fubftantial  objects  of  the  expendi- 
ture in  as  full  efficient  vigour  as  before  ;  othcrwife 
the  iafety  of  the  country  would  be  endangered,  at 
a  moment  when  the  ftorm  beats  furioufly  againft 
it,  and  the  ruins  of  other  political  fabrics  are  feen 
all  around  us. 

The  remaining  fubjecl:  of  animadverfion  or  com- 
plaint,  the  ju.tice  of  which  has  alfo  been  ex- 
amined in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  increafe  of  the 
Influence  of  the  Crown,  is  a  topic  to  which  the  jea- 
loufy  of  a  free  country  like  ours  is  always  difpofed 
to  liften,  with  prepoifeffion  in  favor  of  the  affirma- 
tive ;  yet,  from  the  celebrated  motion  of  Mr.  Dun- 
ning downwards,  the  complaints  of  this  influence, 
although  they  have  been  found  to  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated, have  been  patiently  invefHgated,  and  effec- 
tual means  of  reform  have  been  adopted. 

The  greatly  increafed  revenue,  and  all  the  other 
augmented  and  accumulated  bufinefs  of  the  {late, 
have  unavoidably  occafioned  fome  increafe  of  patron- 
age • 
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age ;  but  the  influence  created  by  fuch  means  i? 
infinitely  fhort  of  what  has  been  given  up  by  the 
meafures  of  ceconomy  and  regulation  to  which  re- 
courfe  has  been  had,  efpecially  when  the  defcription 
and  value  of  the  employments  created  is  compared 
with  thofe  abolifhed  ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  to  us 
that  the  manners  of  the  times ;  the  conftant  exig- 
ence of  a  watchful  oppofition  ;  the  modern  ufage 
of  parliament ;  the  liberty  of  the  prefs;  and  the  un- 
bounded circulation  of  the  productions  which  that 
liberty  encourages ;  all  confpire  to  limit  in  practice 
that  influence  which,  in  other  times,  was  fo  powerful 
and  fo  prevailing.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  more 
ancient  periods  of  our  hiftory,  when  the  great 
weight  of  the  prerogative  bore  down  all  oppofition, 
whether  of  the  parliament  or  the  people  ;  even 
imce  the  prerogative  has  been  defined  and  limited 
bv  the  Revolution,  when  the  people,  having  recently 
fhaken  off  their  yoke,  were  likely  to  have  ftretched 
their  newly-acquired  rights  to  the  utmoft,  there  has 
not  been  a  reign  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  has  been  {o  unceafingly  controlled  by  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Houfe  cf  Commons  a?>  that  of  His 
prefent  Majefty. 

It 
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It  is  meant  to  fpeak  with  refpeft  of  Oppofition  ; 
that  is,  of  Oppofition  in  the  abflract,  without  re- 
ference to  any  individual  perfon,  or  combination  of 
perfons.  An  author  who  wrote  the  tract  here 
alluded  to,  under  the  eye  of  that  great  minif- 
ter,  whofe  firfl  exertions,  after  his  acceflion  to  po» 
lirical  power,  it  was  meant  to  record  and  illuftrate, 
has  defined  Oppofition  in  the  following  impartial  and 
honorable  terms  ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  that  illuf- 
trious  ftatefman's  candor  and  liberality  that  (as  the 
author  informs  us*)  Mr.Pitthimfelf  revifed  and  cor- 
rected the  pamphlet  in  queftion  : — c«  It  is  material 
•w  to  coiiiider  whence  arifes  this  general  fafe-guard, 
i;  which  the  public  poffeffes,  againft  the  malverfa- 
-*  tion  of  minifters  againft  the  intentional  abufe,  or 
"  the  ignorant  mifapplication,  of  the  powers  with 
4t  which  they  are  intruded.  The  popular  nature 
•*  ot  our  government  furnifhes  a  check,  of  which 
*c  the  operation  is  conitant,  becaufe  it  is  excited  by 
w-  natural  and  increafmg  caufes.  The  opportunity 
*w  which  parliament  affords  to  the  young,  the 
;  buttling,  and  the  ambitious,  of  canvaffing  public 


*  Kiflory  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  17S4, 
published  in  1785.  Mackenzie's  works,  laft  edition,  vol.7, 
p.  59;. 
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"  meafures,  is  one  of  thofe  falutary  counterpolfes 
"  which  our  conftitution  affords  ngainft  the  weight 
"  of  the  Executive  Power.  The  Oppofition  in 
"  Britain  is  a  fort  of  public  body,  which,  in  the 
"  practice  at  Ieaft  of  our  government,  is  perfectly 
"  known  and  eftablifhed.  The  province  of  this 
"  ex-official  body,  when  it  acts  in  a  manner  falutary 
"  to  the  ftate,  is  to  watch  with  jealoufy  over  the 
*'  conduct  of  adminiftration  ;  to  correct  the  abufes, 
"  and  to  refift  the  corruptions  of  its  power  ;  to 
"  reftrain  whatever  may  be  exceffive,  to  moderate 
"  what  may  be  inconfiderate,  and  to  fupply  what 
"  may  be  defective  in  its  meafures.,> 

Such,  I  agree  with  that  author,  are  the  legiti- 
mate and  refpectable  functions  of  Oppofition,  con- 
fidered  as  a  practical  branch  of  the  conftitution  of 
Great  Britain :  fuch  powers,  and  fuch  jealoufy,  it 
is  hoped  they  will  always  exercife  and  entertain. 

The  molt  degrading  corruption  of  a  ftatefman, 
or  his  friends,  is  indeed,  by  the  influence  of  money  ; 
but  public  men  may  be  corrupted  by  the  love  of 
power,  as  well  as  by  Iuft  of  gain  ;  may  be  bribed 
by  means  of  their  pride,  their  obltinacy,  or  their 

fltfent- 
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refentnu-nt ;  they  may  be  milled  even  by  miftaken 
ideas  of  virtue.  In  guiding  or  oppofing  couneils, 
by  which  great  public  intcrefts  are  fought  to  be 
promoted,  men  mull:  look  to  the  means  by  which 
the  country  may  be  benefited,  independently  of 
private  intereft,  and  in  poflible  cafes,  independently 
of  private  reputation.  In  the  machine  of  State  are 
many  movements  with  which  the  people  are  not 
acquainted  ;  and  the  ftatefman  who  guides  them 
muft  often  fcrve  the  people  faithfully  and  effec- 
tually by  acting  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  what 
ihej  conceive  to  be  bed  fuited  to  their  fervice. 
A  virtuous  ftatefman  mult  act  from  higher  motives 
than  either  his  own  immediate  intereft,  or  his  own 
immediate  reputation  :  his  intereft,  a  patriot  ftatef- 
man muft  remember,  is  that  of  his  country  ;  his  re- 
putation muft  often  be  left  to  the  juftice  of  pof- 
reritv. 


THE  END. 
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